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THE NEW PROGRAM OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION FOR GIRLS IN PRUS- 
SIAN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


By VIRGINIA RATH 
Instructor in Physical Education, University of Texas 
anp THOMAS ALEXANDER 


Professor of Education, Teachers College 


HE War has forced changes upon all nations. Germany, influ- 

enced perhaps by her nominal defeat, has admitted defects in 
her education of women and has undertaken radical changes. Until 
shortly before the War, the girls of Germany were too much included 
in the educational program planned for their brothers up to the age 
of eighteen. ‘There military life claimed the boys. ‘The girls were 
forced to procure their physical training in schools dominated by the 
type of gymnastics found in the boys’ schools which reflected the needs 
of army life and training. 

Following the War, Germany found itself in a position demanding 
radical reorganization of many forms of institutional and national 
life. It was evident from the beginning that if Germany ever desired 
to regain her position of leadership among the nations of the world, 
it would be essential to lay for it a firm foundation in the physical 
resources of her own people. So we find to-day in Germany great 
emphasis being laid upon all forms of physical activity, aimed at the 
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rehabilitation and further development of the entire race. It is not 
only in the physical education of the woman but also in the physical 
education of all classes of people that we find radical changes. The 
school phase of this renewed interest in physical education is only one 
of very many. There is scarcely any group of people in Germany, 
from the very youngest children to the very oldest members of the 
community, who are not being encouraged to take active interest in 
health and physical activity. Since the close of the War, the number 
of deaths per thousand children under one year of age has decreased 
from 175 to approximately 132, because of better physical condition 
of the mothers and the increased interest on the part of many groups, 
both public and private, in physical rehabilitation. 

Republican Germany has recognized that a chain is merely as 
strong as its weakest link, and that link, in a nation as frugal and as 
far-seeing as Germany, is the housewife. Shall she be ignored by lead- 
ers of education, or developed into an intelligent, finely-trained woman, 
mentally and physically equal to all the demands of her modern 
status? These changes of attitude have led to a great deal of thought 
on the matter, culminating in the Suggestions for Physical Education 
in Secondary Schools for Girls in Prussia... As explained in the 
preface by Dr. D. Ottendorf, secretary for physical education in the 
Prussian Ministry, it is only a beginning—a set of suggestions—to 
meet the present needs of Prussian physical education teachers, a 
program of work especially adapted for girls, as rich and varied for 
them as for boys. ‘The physical education code compiled by Spiess, 
which was in use between 1913 and 1916, was the only effort made to 
develop in this direction. Prior to that time the works of Guts- 
Muths, Jahn, and others were the only available sources of material 
for gymnastic instruction, but in these cases the work was dominated 
very largely by the needs of the physical education program for boys. 
The failure of such systems to keep pace with changing educational 
ideals created a need for the measures which preceded the publication 
now under discussion. Some of these measures were: the creation of 
model schools for experimentation; conferences dealing with physical 
education for women, held in 1925 in Berlin and Leipzig; and the 
offering of special courses for women by the German National Com- 
mittee for Physical ‘Training—all exemplifying the activity of ideas 
of reconstruction in the fields of physical education. 


1 Ministerialerlasse vom 6—April 1925 und vom 21—Maj 1926. 
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The present set of directions is for use in Prussian secondary 
schools only and is a supplement to the previously published (April, 
1925) Suggestions for the Curricula of Secondary Schools in Prussia. 
It has been in use since Easter, 1926, and the first report on the results 
of the experiment is requested by June, 1927. Doubtless a great deal 
will be added and modified as a result of practical experience with 
these regulations. 

The Ministerial decree states rather emphatically that ‘“‘after Eas- 
ter, 1926, these directions are to be adopted as a basis for the instruc- 
tion in gymnastics’; it must be borne in mind, however, that, at the 
same time, great freedom is allowed the individual teachers in the 
selection and organization of material along modern “physiological, 
sociological, hygienic, psychological, pedagogical and technical” lines, 
according to the environment and needs of the pupils. 

The Suggestions are divided into two parts: the first, taking up 
principles and method; the second, elaborating the subject matter. 
The contrast between the spirit and content of the Suggestions and 
the older militaristic system of German gymnastics is striking. The 
most noticeable difference is the enrichment of the program to include 
—besides formal gymnastics—games, sports, corrective exercises, 
folk dancing, stunts, and extra-curricular activities, such as hikes, row- 
ing clubs, winter sports, and camping. Another significant feature is 
the relaxing of the formal discipline which characterized the old sys- 
tem of instruction; and along with this, a recognition of individual 
differences and the encouragement of initiative and leadership. In 
the new plans for physical education work in Prussia, the pupils are 
allowed in some cases to select their own exercises. Theoretically 
and practically the plan of activity is based on the modern grouping 
of children into age periods according to their physical growth, inter- 
ests, and activities. 

In the aim of the program is included a twofold obligation on the 
part of the teacher: first, to provide for the practical care of health 
which the growing girl needs especially; second, to “assist in the 
formation of character and personality, to develop courage and 
strength of resolution, self-control, adaptability and subordination.” 
The combination of these two should make girls “healthy in mind 
and body, strong willed and joyful.” On closer analysis, these are 
interpreted to mean a preparation for future household and voca- 
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tional activities which demand correct use of and control of the body; 
the acquisition of good posture and a cultured personality in the 
physical sense; an appreciation of a natural healthy life in and out 
of doors and of the “stimulating and healing effects of air, light, 
water and exercise’; and finally, a carry-over of these appreciations 
and health habits into adult life. To bring about these educational 
aims, there is an insistence on the whole-hearted codperation of all 
others on the teaching staff. In fact, there is considerable discussion 
as to how the aims of the physical education program may be corre- 
lated with the other subjects in school, especially natural science, 
biology, history, drzwing, and singing. 

The activities of the program occupy four hours each week, two 
of which are devoted to regular class work, and two, on one after- 
noon each week, to supervised outdoor games; one day each month 
is given over to all-day hikes and excursions. The whole program of 
physical training is divided into three main heads: first, Korperschule, 
or “body drill’”—exercises for posture and correction, all calculated 
to bring about deep breathing, strengthening of the heart, a natural 
bearing, and a light, easy, free walk. The second group consists of 
‘gymnastics and sport,’’ which in practice are apparatus exercises 
and informal or natural exercises, such as “running, jumping, throw- 
ing, climbing, and hanging, and light track events."’ The term is a 
bit misleading according to the American idea of “‘sports.’’ The third 
group comprises “‘games, singing, and dancing,” which is self-explan- 
atory. These will be discussed in detail later. 

Careful consideration is given to the classification of students into 
age periods, with the work correspondingly adjusted from the stand- 
point of teaching method and subject matter. A brief outline of the 
groups will serve to show their foundation for segregation. In the 
first age period are grouped children of ten, eleven, and twelve years, 
when their physical growth is most marked and important. The pro- 
gram offers opportunity for imitative exercises which are both natural 
to the child and stimulating to her imagination. There must be “full, 
lively activity, . . . the joyful romping by which the stimuli of 
growth are secured.’ Careful attention is given at this age to 
strengthening the trunk and pelvic muscles calculated to offset both 
unequal growth of muscles for height, and postural defects that are 
likely to become fixed at this period. The directions add “the chil- 
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dren will not find the exercises dull if they are well chosen, even 
though they do not fully appreciate their value.’ There seems to 
be a little apology, however, for imposing on the children exercises 
with such serious motives; there is here a struggle between the idea 
that a hard exercise is necessarily good training, and the newer idea 
of considering pupil motives as guides for selection of material. 

The second age period comprises girls from thirteen to sixteen 
years of age. The chief aim in this group is for “full, deep breath- 
ing, good circulation, relaxation and adjusting of the spine and joints, 
and an increased rate of metabolism which is secured by strengthen- 
ing all the muscles of the chest, back, abdomen, thighs and pelvis.” 
The value of increasing metabolism rates by artificial means without 
a physician’s directions is rather doubtful. The other aims are well 
chosen and the dangers of overstrain at this age are recognized; 
individual tests and keen competition are carefully avoided. 

The third age period (girls seventeen and over) has, as its main 
factor, a carry-over problem, aimed to combat the “dislike and dull- 
ness at any suggestion of physical activity’’ seemingly common at this 
age. [he means used are intra-group competition in sports and 
games, higher standards of performance in exercises and apparatus, 
and an emphasis on winter sports, swimming, boating, hiking and the 
like. Then an excellent note is struck—‘“gymnastics for girls should 
be prevented from becoming a dreary activity merely for the purpose 
of health or for their own sake’’; also, ‘gymnastics should never be 
emphatically enforced, but constructively organized.’ We are get- 
ting slowly away from the idea that merely the exact performance 
of certain meaningless exercises selected by someone else is important 
or valuable to a child’s education; or that the child must seek health 
as his main object in activity. The normal child is neither much inter- 
ested nor concerned with either of these objectives, which fact ac- 
counts for the failure of such systems in this country to supply the 
means of education through physical development and activity. Chil- 
dren forced into a system of this sort find more interest in, and receive 
more help from their free play outside of school than from any 
formal program of exercise. 

The demands of the Prussian teacher are “a full inner participa- 
tion and joy in the work, sure talent for leadership, gift of associating 
with the pupils in a friendly, comradely way’’; she shall also exert a 
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good influence upon them in inculcating habits of healthful and sane 
living. Further on in the Suggestions there is a surprising limitation 
of the use of “games, singing, and dancing” in the regular day’s les. 
son, and the statement is made that “‘it is, of course, not possible 
to play games of any magnitude, or to practice new songs, singing 
games or folk dances during the two essential gymnasium periods 
each week.” ‘These activities, it seems, are reserved for the play 
afternoons which are also occupied with “gymnastics, and, wherever 
opportunity affords, popular exercises (meaning natural light athletic 
activities).’’ Whether this restriction is due to a feeling that games 
and dancing are too frivolous for the regular class periods, or whether 
limitations are imposed by the possible disturbance of other classes 
by noise, it is impossible to know at this moment. ‘Their place is evi- 
dently not in the “essential gymnasium periods,’’—an idea quite dif- 
ferent from ours. 

A very interesting paragraph states that “for the time being, real 
breathing exercises shall not be given to a great extent,” but that 
utmost attention shall be paid to “breathing intervals” in all exer- 
cises. ‘The value of formal breathing exercises seems to be equally 
unsettled in the minds of many in this country, the negative side being 
strongly upheld by Dr. Jesse F. Williams? of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Science will soon doubtless convince us all that 
activity which stimulates natural breathing is far more beneficial than 
artificial deep breathing exercises. Emphasis is placed on the desir- 
ability of having outdoor equipment, lawns, playgrounds and parks, 
for all physical education work. While no special costume is indi- 
cated, there is an insistence on its being “light and adapted to its 
purpose, and shall be worn by teacher and pupil alike.’’ Showers 
are advised wherever possible and, in their absence, abundant soap 
and water facilities are requested. 

Competition and tests for record-making are not considered helpful 
or educational and are heartily condemned for younger girls (below 
seventeen), although group demonstrations representing regular class 
work are legitimate and desirable. Emphasis is laid on the factor 
of transition from the activities in school to participation in clubs 
and organizations for physical activity outside of school; the reason, 
as stated, being that through continued and guided activity in school, 
“a regular occupation with healthful physical exercise may become a 

2? Williams: Personal Hygiene Applied, p. 217 (W. B. Saunders Co.). 
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habit and a self-evident duty.” This section, aimed at the problem 
of leisure activity, is a vital one in this country as well as in Germany, 
and one toward which physical education is contributing a worthwhile 
solution. 

The second part of the Suggestions is taken up primarily with an 
outline of the subject matter included under the three general heads 
of “drill,” “gymnastics and sport,” “games, singing, and dancing.” 
Enough detail in each will be discussed to familiarize the reader with 
the nature of the curriculum. 

The “body drill” includes mimetic exercises, all forms of running 
and walking, strengthening, flexibility, balance, and posture exercises, 
and apparatus work; these are all gradually increased in complexity 
and difficulty throughout the grades. For example, this phase of the 
work for the first three years of secondary schools is as follows: 


Body Drill (Korperschule) 
From the roth to the r2th Year of Age 


1. All forms of walking and marching, with and without music and song. 
Hopping and jumping movements, running jumps, walking on balance beam, and 
the like. 

2. Running exercises (Laufschule), for systematic training in running. 

3. Gymnastics (posture and corrective exercises). 

a) Mimetic movements of freest types: Imitation of animals, running 
like dogs, cats, horses, jumping like frogs, imitation of the flying of birds, etc. 
Creeping exercises, somersaults, etc. Imitation of daily work, like washing linen, 
wood chopping, sawing, mowing, ringing of church bells, wheel-barrow pushing, 
rowing. Running and dodging one another, spinning jumps, and the like. 

b) Formal exercises: Simple, systematic exercises which bring about supple 
ness, expansion, contraction, and relaxation of the muscles, especially such exer 
cises as make for the achievement of flexibility, the strengthening of the trunk, 
and the correction of posture defects. Exercises in standing, kneeling, -sitting, 
and lying positions. Trunk bending and stretching, lowering and turning of 
the trunk, twisting of the trunk accompanied by arm and leg movements. Simple 
balancing exercises, both on the ground and on the balance-beam. Posture 
exercises on wall-ladders and other apparatus. Exercises in dry swimming. 

4. Rhythmic gymnastics: Elementary forms and simple exercises. 


The “gymnastics and sport” cover running (distances), broad and 
high jump, vaulting, throwing (balls), apparatus, climbing (ladders 
and poles), hanging and swinging exercises. This division would 
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almost parallel our track events and natural gymnastics, exclusive of 
the team play element. 


Gymnastics and Sport 


1. Running, jumping, and throwing. 

a) Running short distances up to about 50 meters, group running over 
longer distances, in which case the period of age and the ability of individual 
pupils for physical achievement must be carefully considered. 

6) Broad jump and high jump with and without a running start. 

c) Ball throwing and catching with both hands, with the right and left 
hand. ‘Throwing and catching and accelerating the exchange of the ball. Exer- 
cises in throwing at targets and at moving players. Throwing of larger balls 
from distances gradually increased. 

2. Apparatus exercises limited to such simple forms as possess educational 
value. 

a) Climbing slanting and vertical ladders and poles 

b) 


c) Exercises on the horizontal bar in stretching, bending, and swinging, 


Exercises on the wall-ladder. 


leading up to the knee swing. 
d) Swinging on the rings. 


“Games, singing, and dancing” form the last division and imply the 
portion devoted to play activities. This consists of tag and ball 
games, singing games and dances, volley ball, basket ball, baseball, 
and folk dancing. All the above mentioned activities are graded 
and carefully adapted to the needs of each age period; that is, the 
program becomes fuller and more complex with the growing capacity 
of the pupils. The walking trips for the first age group occupy only 
half a day, later a whole day, and in the third group, overnight trips 
are organized. One gymnasium period each week must be given to 
swimming wherever opportunity permits, and the ability to swim is 
demanded of each girl before leaving school. Diving and life-saving 
are given to the upper grades, and for these girls, rowing in clubs 
and teams is urged wherever possible. A great deal is made of win- 
ter sports during play afternoons. The department of corrective 
work or “orthopedic school gymnastics” is separate from the regular 
class work and is designed especially for those suffering from ‘“‘me- 
chanical and functional handicaps,” and for those with spinal abnor- 
malities. The work is done in codperation with the school physician 
and is compulsory for all those falling in the above category. ‘The 
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separation of corrective work from the regular program is an ad- 
mirable idea, and one which is gaining popularity in this country. 

We have thus seen a picture of a new system of physical education 
in a country which has undergone many other marked changes since 
the so-called “end” of the War. This change represents probably a 
bigger stride toward educational improvement and adjustment to 
modern ideas and ideals than any other one move. The needs of 
girls have finally come to be considered as important as those of boys, 
and are demanding more thought and interest than was ever spent 
on their physical education heretofore. Not only that, but the change 
of ideas of physical education is evident,—from a system of drills 
in which children were encouraged to be quick, responsive, and obedi- 
ent, and boys made to be future soldiers,—to a conception of physical 
education as a real and basic part of all education, contributing to the 
development of the educated, rational human being, better fitted to 
live in any environment. It further represents a change from the 
idea of training strong obedient followers for military service to that 
of providing opportunity for the developing of leadership and initia- 
tive, latent to some degree in each one. 

We see, too, the efficiency of a centralized control of the school 
system. Realizing the dire need for changes in the school program 
of physical education, the educational leaders of Prussia, using the 
best authorities, theories, and experiences of other countries, suc- 
ceeded in preparing and issuing the Suggestions. A few months there- 
after they were adopted in every school throughout Prussia, and, due 
to effective compulsory attendance laws, every girl in that state 
received the benefits therefrom. In our country it is quite different; 
if a new idea is evolved and considered worthwhile even by many, 
there is usually a long struggle before the idea is effective in the edu- 
cational system. The opinion of the expert is more respected in Ger- 
many than in America. 

This program is indicative of many changes which will doubtless 
find their way into the school system of a country undergoing the 
political, social, and educational metamorphosis that Germany is now 
undergoing. Political parties and national organizations will doubt- 
less attempt to shape the curriculum to meet their own particular needs 
and interests in the near future and will meet with varying success. 
The present system, however, seems to be the result of a sincere 
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effort to place physical education for girls where it should be, and 
for no other motive than to work toward meeting girls’ needs educa- 
tionally in the best way possible. 

Judging the curriculum from the standpoint of a physica! educa. 
tion program, however, there are points that might be cited both for 
and against it. For instance, the insistence on correlation of the 
physical education and health education program with other school 
subjects and instructions, is quite well developed. At times the lack 
of coéperation and possible jealousy on the part of other teachers 
of the teacher of physical education with her recreational program 
and friendly, informal contacts with the pupils form a problem in this 
country. Another striking difference between the program outlined 
and the practice in this country, is the lack of competition in the 
former. Competition is discouraged (except in the third group), and 
along with it, any attempts to have the pupils “make and break 
records.”’ This may be an answer to the criticism of some American 
schools and summer camps, that they offer too much nervous excite- 
ment and over-stimulation for the child’s good. Certainly schools in 
this country make free use of competition (inter and intra), as a main 
source of arousing interest in the work. 

The matter of development of leadership is quite an innovation 
from the old idea of loyal obedience and self-abnegation, but we still 
find “subordination” included among the personal aims. Opportunity 
for initiative is afforded, nevertheless, in the form of student selec- 
tion and leadership of exercises, pupil choice of games, responsibility 
given them in school activities, committees, and leadership in group 
work within the class. These practices, however, are confined to 
play afternoons, leaving much to be desired in the regular gymnastic 
periods. One or two other points should be noted in passing: empha- 
sis on all work possible being conducted out of doors; insistence that 
all teachers of girls be competent women with many demands on their 
personality and character; great confidence is placed in the instructor, 
with freedom to select her own program and use her own individual 
methods of class management. 

Looking at the program from an “informal bias,” the writers 
evidently have the aims of the pupils keenly in mind, but have not 
the “radicalism” to relinquish enough of that militaristic side of 
formal exercises to make them seem worthwhile to the child. Here 
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and there may be seen attempts to justify the place of these arbitrary 
exercises, ‘‘in the mind of the child who cannot see their value or have 
a vital interest in them.” A good part of the work still consists 
in formal exercises which are considered after all the essence of 
physical education. It is not yet recognized that the same results 
or benefits derived from these exercises may be secured in more inter- 
esting, educational and less monotonous ways, and with more desir- 
able concomitant learning. 

The best feature of the new curriculum is its use of hikes, swim- 
ming, boating, and winter sports for a// children. These are activities 
which may be easily and beneficially carried over into life habits; it is 
this phase that the American school physical education programs 
might well borrow. It seems to be one of the best solutions of the 
increasing problems of the use of leisure time and a sane encourage- 
ment of a hygienic, wholesome life after school. In this country, sum- 
mer camps answer somewhat the same purpose, but the difference is 
in the comparative numbers affected in the two countries. The lack 
of carry-over in this country is seen sharply in the case of college 
men, with hearts and muscles developed for strenuous physical activ- 
ity (of basketball or football), who, going into sedentary occupa- 
tions, work eight hours a day with no incentive or feasible means 
of utilizing such a mechanism. 

The above program compares favorably with Williams’ ‘Stand- 
ards for Judging Physical Education Practice,” * except perhaps in 
the clinging still to formalized exercises with their shortage of social- 
izing influences. ‘The emphasis is on individual development and 
preparation for future household and vocational needs rather than on 
the development of “‘socially desirable traits” and inter-group reac- 
tions. The carry-over program, including hiking, camping, winter- 
sports and boating, ranks high according to the above standards. It 
must be remembered, however, that the standards mentioned above are 
drawn up from the standpoint of American needs in physical education. 
Though not a perfect curriculum by any means, the new ideas being 
tried out now in Prussia symbolize a great stride in the direction 
toward which all educational advocates of physical education are 
aiming—a program that will contribute to and be necessary to com- 
plete education; one which will be as valuable after school as in 
school ; and finally, one which will be available for all. 


*In American Physical Education Review, Sept. 1923. 











A STUDY OF THE TWENTY-FOUR 
HOUR SCHEDULES OF FORTY 
HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS* 


By SARAH M. STURTEVANT 
Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College 
AND RUTH STRANG 


Research Fellow in Personnel, Teachers College 


HH’ do first year high school girls spend their time outside of 
school? How much time do those of a given range of intelli- 
gence, who are working up to their ability, spend on home study? 
Do they have regular periods each day for home study? What is 
their most common form of recreation? How much time do they 
spend in reading books and magazines not required by the school? 
Do they help their mothers at home? To what extent do music les- 
sons, dancing lessons, and the preparation of these lessons occupy 
their leisure time? What individual adjustments are suggested by 
a pupil’s daily schedule? What are the average daily amounts of 
time spent on various activities by the group which seems to be 
making the most satisfactory adjustment? What are the schedules 
of several of the most outstanding girls in the group? ‘These are 
some of the questions which a study of daily schedules attempts to 
answer for a particular group. 

The first group chosen for study was the ninth grade (third year 
Junior High School) class of the Horace Mann School for Girls. 
Seven to fourteen twenty-four hour records of their activities were 
obtained from fifty girls. Advisers of girls in several other high 
schools having different types of pupils are coOperating in securing 
similar schedules from groups of their pupils. ‘This article is limited 
to the study of the schedules obtained in the Horace Mann School. 


METHOD! OF OBTAINING THE DAILY SCHEDULES 


[he schedules were obtained during the first two weeks of Novem- 


* This study was made possible by the codperation of Miss Helen M. Atkinson, assistant principal, 
Miss La Vergne Wood, home-room teacher, and the department of psychological service and research, 
of the Horace Mann High School for Girls. 

* The method will be described in more detail in a later article in the Recorp. 
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ber. The vice-principal skillfully obtained the initial coéperation of 
the pupils, and three graduate students” gave to small groups during 
study periods detailed directions for making the schedules, and as- 
sisted the girls in keeping correct records during the two weeks. 
Inaccurate and incomplete schedules were discarded, leaving a total 
of forty schedules used in this study. As an example of the form 
used, part of one girl's schedule follows. 


EXCERPT FROM A DAILY SCHEDULE 





Time Activity | No. of Min. 





6 :00 Sleeping 


ee Tey 100 
| 7340 Got up, washed, dressed sa atl dh ara saat Abe 10 
| 7:50 | Breakfast, juice of one orange, 14 cup cereal, 1 egg, 1 glass | 
milk, 14 cup cream, 4 teaspoon sugar, '% tablespoon 
| butter ... | 10 
| 8:00 Packed school bag, chatted, etc. 10 





HOW THE GROUP SPENT THEIR TIME DURING ONE WEEK 
IN NOVEMBER 


Many opinions as to the way high school pupils spend their time 
have been given, but studies of the daily schedules of different eco- 
nomic, social, and intellectual groups are needed to prove or disprove 
these statements. ‘The activities of the Horace Mann group were 
summarized. ‘Table I shows the distribution of time in the activities 
of this group of 40 high school girls, ranging in age from 12 years 
1 month to 15 years 10 months and having 1.Q.’s ranging from 97 
to 145, with a median of 116. ‘Their economic and social status, as 
indicated by the fact that most of the parents are professional and 
business people, is above the average. For these figures, one week's 
schedules (five days, plus Saturday and Sunday) were used. ‘The 
total time spent by each pupil in each type of activity for a week was 
divided by seven to give the average daily time. ‘These individual 
daily averages were added and the sum divided by the number of 
pupils.® 

* Mrs. Ruth Allen, Miss 


Dorothy Gebauer, and Miss Mildred Fischer, graduate students in the 
major course for 


Advisers of Women and Girls, Teachers College, assisted in the collection of data 
and in modifying the original directions on the basis of this experience 


* The summary of the total time spent in each type of activity was made by Miss Adeline 
Srobeck, graduate student at Teachers College 
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TABLE I 
AVERAGE Time Spent ON Various Dairy Activities By Forty Nintu Grape Girts 
Average Time per 
Pupil per Day 
Type of Activity nikcclnmniieile 
Approx. 
Minutes No. of 
= a a _|_ Hours 
Academic class attendance ........ * ve 150.9* | 2 1/2 
Ee CTT eT Te 44.3 2/3 
Home study of school subjects . . ek 100.1 I 2/3 
Required physical activity ........... ey eee 17.9 1/3 
Voluntary physical activity ...... pe eee - 74.0 1 2/9 
GMOOE GOCERE MORIVEENES . ww ow cece ce eeees pas 16.0 1/4 
Outside social activities ................... ree 86.9 1 1/2 
Other school activities not definitely academic, social, or 
i eee eh a CR eh eng kekeds es einai wen 18.7 1/3 
Routine and “‘fooling around” ...... Seatac aia viet 29.8 1/2 
i ss wtih shen ise-ewne yan 14.8 2/9 
ace ican kbendaeinneeiess 1 Rac 40.8 2/3 
is i Rel eh oul agh kane eikieis' as 0.0 fe) 
hae on on vd nadic sanmmuedns 4 Sek ee 27.5 1/2 
Cultural activities including music and dancing lessons .. . 68.1 I 1/10 
RRS eee oe ee eer eee por ean ee ree ; 598.0 |10 
RR TEE a ree yer Ts Senne ee — 59.0 I 
ict 5G Gb wecalepedd <i haclaee eed abe esd od g1.9 1 1/2 
IE Sa winds o's way af al Génie OS aa bee aie a O04 46 8 














* This figure is calculated, as the others are, on the basis of seven days. On the basis of the 
five school days, the number would be 211.3 minutes (3% hours). 


Several of the groupings need further explanation. The ‘‘Outside 
social activities” include dances, theater, movies, playing games at 
home, social activity with the family, visiting friends and relatives, 
writing letters, and travel for pleasure. Under ‘‘Other school activi- 
ties not definitely academic, social, or routine’’ are included work on 
school publications, attendance at class, cheer practice, orchestra, and 
assembly. ‘Home duties” include shopping and planning and making 
clothes as well as housework of various kinds. Under “Cultural 
activities” are grouped visits to lectures and museums, recreational 
reading, dancing, and music lessons, and practicing. 

This composite high school giri more than meets the theoretical 
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standards for hours of sleep. Habits of exercise also seem satisfac- 
tory. The influence of the parents on an early bedtime, outdoor 
exercise, and time for study is felt in individual cases. Some critics 
might object to the small amount of time spent in remunerative work 
and home duties. ‘These schedules indicate that this is definitely a 
learning period of life and emphasize what Professor Thorndike has 
called the horizontal split between learning and working. With this 
exception the composite picture shows a sensible distribution of time 
among physical, intellectual, and social activities. 


AMOUNT OF TIME SPENT IN HOME STUDY 


To determine whether or not pupils were working up to their abil- 
ity, the ‘Index of Studiousness’’ was calculated for each pupil accord- 
ing to the Symonds method.* The term marks in the academic 
subjects were used instead of standard achievement tests because no 
adequate standard achievement test results on this level were avail- 
able. The marks were given the following numerical values: A= 4, 
B=3,C=2,D=1. Any measure of accomplishment will be crude 
in a situation as complex as this, with the diversity of programs, the 
individual differences in teachers’ marks, and the varying amounts of 
preparation required for a unit of class work. Such differences at 
present defy satisfactory statistical weighting. However, the ratio 
of teachers’ marks to intelligence gives a more quantitative idea of 
the individual pupil’s accomplishment than could be obtained from 
mere inspection of the mental ages and marks in each subject. 

Several interesting observations may be made on the basis of the 
data. “[wice as many pupils were working up to their capacity (plus 
index) as were working below it (minus index). The average num- 
ber of minutes spent daily in academic preparation by the twenty-five 
students with a plus index of studiousness was 145.8 minutes; the 
average time spent by the thirteen students with a minus index was 
131.3 minutes. The difference between these means is 14.5 minutes. 
Apparently the group not working up to capacity was spending less 
time in study than the other group. ‘This is an interesting fact for 
the pupils themselves to know. The probable error of the difference, 
however, is 13.2. This makes the difference, though suggestive, unre- 
liable. Moreover, very great differences in the academic preparation 


“Symonds, Percival M., “A Measure of Studiousness."" Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of 
Genetic Psychology, 32:2, 257-65, June, 1925. 
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per puvil per day were found. The pupil having the highest index 
of studiousness spent 98.5 minutes on her lessons. The pupil having 
the next highest index studied 203.1 minutes. The other pupils hay- 
ing plus indices ranged from 93.6 to 264.6 minutes daily. The pupil 
having the lowest index of studiousness spent 159.7 minutes daily in 
academic preparation, while the pupil having the next lowest index 
studied only 45.0 minutes. It is obvious that not simply the total 
time spent, but the way in which it is spent and other factors influence 
the grades obtained. 

Arranged in the order of 1.Q.’s, we find that the pupils with the 
higher I.Q.’s have a lower average index of studiousness than the 
pupils with lower 1.Q.’s. This is to be expected since the results that 
satisfy them are too often average results rather than individual 
standards set up in accordance with their ability. Obviously also 
the higher the I.Q. the higher the marks which must be obtained in 
order to make a plus index of studiousness. In this particular group 
the eighteen pupils with I.Q.’s ranging from I1§ to 145 spent an 
average of 150.4 minutes daily in academic preparation; while the 
other half with [.Q.’s ranging from 97 to 114 spent 134.3 minutes. 
This is contrary to the more common experience that the brighter 
children spend less time in academic preparation than the duller chil- 
dren, and indicates that the school is providing work that challenges 
the brightest children. 

These figures suggest that 2 to 214 hours of academic preparation 
daily in school and at home is a reasonable amount of time to expect 
from this group of pupils. ‘This estimate, however, may be reduced 
by more efficient use of the class period and of the study period. 


REGULAR PERIODS FOR HOME STUDY 


Literature on how to study frequently mentions a regular time and 
a regular place for study. A study was made of the extent to which 
the six pupils having the highest index of studiousness and the six 
pupils having the lowest study at approximately the same time each 
school day. 

With one exception the six pupils whose marks showed that they 
were working up to their capacity had more regular study periods 
than the other group. Each of the former had at least one regular 
time for study. Two usually reserved daily a period directly before 


: 
i 
i 
t 
; 
' 
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and another directly after the evening meal. One of the best pupils 
also had a regular morning study period before breakfast. Directly 
before and directlv after the evening meal were the two most popular 
periods for study. All of this group did some academic preparation 
on Saturday or Sunday. Two did not study Friday evenings. 

Five of the six pupils at the lowest end of the scale of accomplish- 
ment showed less systematic home study. “Two did not study at all 
on some days. One of these read fiction but did no home studying 
half of the days observed. Four did no school work on Saturday. 
Several studied for very short periods at a time. ‘They went from 
one thing to another every 15 or 20 minutes. Many factors enter 
into accomplishment, but four of these pupils might considerably 
improve their grades by adopting the regular study routine of the 
more successful group. Such advice would be a practical first step. 
In the case of-one pupil, who set aside for study with great regularity 
approximately an hour before and an hour after dinner, and who 
spent an average of 2% hours daily in academic preparation, further 
study is needed to discover the causes of her relatively low grades. 

The most convenient time for study for a given pupil depends upon 
the twenty-four hour schedule of her family. Since most of the 
pupils are required to eat dinner with the rest of the family, the best 
time for study for each one depends upon the time at which the family 
dine, and other details of family routine. That a period preceding 
and one following the evening meal were chosen by many of the 
pupils indicates that these times would be the most suitable for the 
adviser to suggest. Hygienically a period of recreation and relaxa- 
tion directly before and after meals is often recommended, and could 
probably easily be arranged. [he one or two hours after school were 
frequently, and should be, spent in outdoor play rather than in study. 


COMMON FORMS OF RECREATION® 


The most common forms of recreation are readily seen from 
Table Il. The recreations are arranged in order. The one having 
the largest amount of time devoted to it is at the top. All the activi- 
ties outside of school are included, except home duties, shopping, 
special lessons, practicing, eating, dressing, sleeping, and church 
attendance. 


* The summary of recreational activities was made by Miss Anastasia Doyle, graduate student, 


Teachers College. 
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TABLE II 
Most Common Forms oF RECREATION 
) tne lata 
Minutes per Pupil per Day 
Recreation Asis 
Range | metical | Median 0, 0; 
Mean 
eee seaccse) 88.8-848.8)] £3.5 49.9 | 34.5 66.7 
Visiting with friends o 85.4 | 46.2 21.0 5.0 | 47.5 
Theater and movies o- 86.4] 36.6 | 16.8 3.4 2.9 
Recreational reading. . | O-202.1 24.6 | 13.6 6.8 35.0 
Social activities with the family| O- 41.3 15.6 | 15.0 4.5 23.5 
**Fooling around” . O- 62.7] 15.4 | 9.5 4.5 21.6 
Travel for pleasure o- 82.9 13.8 | 7.5 2.6 25.0 
ae o- 38.6 6.6 | 2.6 1.5 12.0 
Games at home ..... Oo 37.6] 5.2 2.2 1.1 6.9 








The wide range in every case is an interesting illustration of indi- 
vidual differences. Since the classification is somewhat arbitrary, 
the distributions do not follow the normal curve and are in most 
cases skewed in the direction of zero. Since what the pupils listed as 
“Fooling around” might have been activities either alone or with 
others, it is possible that some of this time could have been more 
accurately classified under ‘‘Social activities with the family.’ “Games 
at home,” might also have been put under this heading, but the further 
differentiation seemed interesting. 

Incidentally Table II furnishes an object lesson in statistical treat- 
ment of data by showing how misleading an arithmetic mean alone 
is in picturing a situation in which the distribution is skewed one way 
or the other. In recreational reading, for example, the mean is 
greatly influenced by one extreme case of a girl who read fiction a 
large part of Saturday and Sunday as well as on school days. ‘The 
median, Qi andQs are needed to give a true condensed picture of 
the distribution. 

Walking is the most popular leisure time activity, and is one whichis 
deservedly popular in cities where inexpensive opportunities for par- 
ticipation in other sports are not available. Some tennis, hockey, and 
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swimming is engaged in by eighteen pupils. In some cases it was not 
clear whether this was a continuation of their school physical educa- 
tion requirement or a voluntary leisure time activity. Dancing was 
not so frequent a form of recreation as one might expect. Only six 
girls reported dancing, outside of special dancing classes. Thirteen 
spent some time attending athletic sports, either an hour or two in 
the afternoon waiching their own hockey teams or all-day trips to 
Princeton or to the Yale Bowl. Making fudge is encouragingly a 
less popular activity in this group than books for girls lead us to 
believe. Only three reported making fudge. . 

The extent to which recreation is sought outside of the home is 
indicated by the fact that almost five times as many minutes are spent 
in theaters, movies, concerts, and visiting outside the home as in 
social activities in the home. For some who remember their chief 
childhood recreation as playing dominoes, parchesi, and checkers with 
the family, the small amount of time spent in playing games at home 
seems a modern development in the use of leisure. Bridge and other 
card games are most frequently mentioned. 

The social activity with the family most often mentioned is “talk- 
ing with father and mother.”’ Occasionally the father read aloud. 
There was practically no contact with younger children. Only one 
girl mentioned “playing with her little brother,” and one other spoke 
of “playing with the children.” 

“Movies” were attended more often than theaters. The “Black 
Pirate’ was the most popular performance specifically mentioned. 
Museums were attended frequently, but this may have been part of 
an art assignment rather than a voluntary interest in the esthetic. 

More than half reported reading the newspaper. Magazines were 
also popular, and all kinds of books from Little Women to Bernard 
Shaw's plays were read. One girl’s reading consisted of Little 
Women, Show Boat, Her Son’s Wife and The Clean-Up. Another 
girl read Bernard Shaw’s plays, Kenilworth, newspapers—The Times 
and The World funny papers, and St. Nicholas—a most heterogeneous 
array. 

With leisure time activities we might also consider time spent in 
helping at home. The half hour daily devoted to this is misleading 
because it includes shopping, planning and making clothes, as well as 
more definite home duties, such as cooking, washing dishes, making 
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beds, and the like. Only one of these pupils mentioned making beds; 
very few did any cooking; and housecleaning was largely limited to 
straightening up their rooms and their desks on Saturday morning. 
Many had no real home duties. The most common activity was help. 
ing mother before and after the evening meal. A study of a small 
number of schedules from a different economic and social group—a 
public high school in a western city—suggests marked variation in 
the matter of home duties in different case groups. A study of the 
educational and economic contributions which home duties make is 
necessary before we can say whether or not a certain group of pupils 
should be encouraged to engage in more or less household work. 


AMOUNT OF TIME SPENT ON SPECIAL LESSONS 


Compared with the time spent on home duties, the time spent on 
acquiring special skills is large. Table III shows the average number 
of minutes per week and per day spent on music lessons, dancing les- 
sons, and the time required in practicing for them. 


TABLE III 


Time SPENT ON SPECIAL Lessons 


Average Number of | 

Minutes per Pupil | 
Kind of Lesson Seeeere - 
Per Week | Per Day 








Dancing lessons 31.0 | 4.4 
Music lessons ..... alah shed 47.1 | 6.7 
Practicing ...... ROE eee mY PY se - 169.3 28.2 

reser sekeeaker done 247.4 35.3 








Only ten pupils took neither dancing nor music lessons; thus three- 
fourths of the group were spending approximately 40 minutes a week 
in dancing lessons, an hour a week in music lessons, and a half hour 
daily in practicing. Nine were taking both music and dancing lessons. 
Music lessons seem to be imposed by some parents, because eight of 
the girls said that practicing is one thing they would not do if they 
were free to do as they pleased. Perhaps the values of music lessons 
for appreciation and skill and their relative value compared with 
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other leisure time activities should be reconsidered before this activity 
is put into the daily schedule. Of the six pupils having the lowest 
index of studiousness, two were taking dancing lessons and three 
music lessons. ‘The hour weekly in dancing certainly is not a fac- 
tor interfering with academic preparation. 


STUDY OF INDIVIDUAL PUPILS 


The foregoing material has been largely concerned with general 
averages and trends. A detailed study of two pupils will add con- 
creteness to the statistical treatment, and will help to make clear how 
a girl’s daily schedule may be used as a foundation on which modifica- 
tions may be made by the girl herself, parents, teachers, or special 
advisers. 

The records from the last physical and medical examination, the 
1.Q. and mental age, the mid-term and final grades in each subject, 
and the teachers’ rating on four character traits were obtained for 
each pupil. These records were available in the office of the phy- 
sician and in the office of the psychologist. This information and two 
daily schedules for two girls at different points on the distribution of 
indices of studiousness follow. 


DETAILED STUDY OF PUPIL A 
Pupil A has a chronological age of 13 years 5 months, and a men- 
tal age of 17 years 5 months. She is ore of the youngest pupils 


chronologically, and one of the oldest mentally. Her I.Q. is 130. 
The marks given her by the teachers were as follows: 


Subject Mid Term End of Term 


English B A | 
Fine Arts \ A 
French .. \ A 
History .. A A 
Household Arts A A 

| Latin .. A A 
Mathematics Esae A A 
Music .... said oa thn B B 4 
Science ...... ue A 


> > 


| Physical Training . 
| 
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In spite of her correspondingly high I. Q., these very high grades 
raised her index of studiousness to 1.74, which was second highest 
in the class. The average time spent daily in home study was high, 
197 minutes. This time was distributed with great regularity in 
three daily periods of approximately an hour each—before school in 
the morning, directly before the evening meal, and after the evening 
meal. On two days of the eleven school days recorded no studying 
was done in the evening. It is interesting to note in these two cases 
of highly intelligent pupils (Pupils A and B), that an average mark 
can be obtained with very little effort; whereas marks of a degree of 
superiority equal to the pupil’s intelligence seem to require evident 
effort and careful planning of the daily schedule. 

The health record of Pupil A shows “‘normal” chest expansion, 
lung capacity, strength of forearm, hearing, sight, nose, throat, cervi- 
cal and thyroid glands, and feet. ‘The condition of the skin is 
reported as excellent; posture receives the highest rank—s, and gen- 
eral condition and nervous condition are both reported as excellent. 
She is 9.3 per cent above average weight for her height and age. For 
children, 10 per cent overweight is generally considered a desirable 
margin of safety. 

A study of the daily schedules shows excellent health habits, a diet 
adequate in every respect, an average of almost two hours daily in 
voluntary outdoor physical activity, and 10 hours’ sleep at regular 
hours every night. The breakfast is usually the recommended Amer- 
ican breakfast of fruit, cereal, toast, and milk, with bacon and eggs 
occasionally substituted for the cereal. The lunches eaten at the 
school cafeteria are ones that “‘taste good and are good.” One day, 
a bottle of milk, a cheese sandwich, a cup of fruit salad, and one 
square of sponge cake were chosen. Another day the menu was egg 
salad, a bottle of milk, and apple sauce. The dinners, in addition 
to meat or fish and potato, include more cooked and raw vegetables 
than the typical American dietary. 

Eight or nine teachers’ ratings on four character traits—industry, 
dependability, courtesy, social codperation—were also available in 
the school office. Pupil A was rated 1 (1 means that “the habit or 
attitude is thoroughly established, so behavior is consistently com- 
mendable”’) by all but one teacher in every trait, and next to the 
highest rating, 2, by this one teacher. The daily schedules show a 
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variety of social activities: conversation at school, a small amount of 
social activity with the family, recreational reading, a weekly dancing 
lesson, one afternoon at the theater, attendance at athletic games, and 
8 to 10 minutes spent daily in home duties. 

A careful study of the detailed schedules of this pupil would be 
most helpful to anyone making recommendation to other pupils of 
approximately the same age and economic and social status. 


DAILY SCHEDULE OF PUPIL A 











Time Activity | No. of Min. | 
YT : A aaa i ilina i at a a “| 7 
6:00 | Got up, bathed and dressed .................4... ee 30 
6:30 | Studied Latin and French . Ne eT on ee 60 
7:30 Breakfast: 1 orange, 1 cup Wheatena, “% cup top milk, 
ee Gish GE os bccdecduesceescesde< ree " 30 
8:00 | Short prayers ar Te ee Ala sidis etnutiaaidee 10 
BEG | MOOD boc ccewsscccscncccnccevesseseussecatess | 1S 
ee em ‘ 
8:28 Talked to girls .......... sala Pa Srcanen ig iea e— eeaiad 17 
8:45 | Announcements and roll c all : ieaiibhediaminn we daidh 5 
8:50 | English—discussed and read ‘‘ Ancient Mariner” ........ 40 
ry | es SED MEE sds s.dededanecnecenesteeceasawedwas 40 
10:10 | G. L. meeting for Executive Board jadubhatleeséa Wen veeee 40 
10:50 Mathematics discussion of homework ............ ee 40 
11:30 | French—Dictée and discussion ............... hentia 40 
12:10 Lunch: 1 cup chicken salad, 1 glass milk, 1 cup anole sauce 20 
12:30 Talked with girls ...... Wieiy CPA 1) heal oe’ 1S 
12:45 Announcements and roll call .................. ' 5 
12:50 Discussion of schedule ..... ace Makwer pa 7 40 
1:30 Hygiene class—discussion digestive system ......... 40 
2:10 I Ro ie cas pie eae ne en ee 40 
2:50 | ie a as 6 aed Wes de Rik 3 
2:53 Rode on subway to Van C setlendle ye cee 22 
3:15 | Walked to hockey field .............0.ccceceeeceeees: ¢ 
3:20 | Watched hockey game—IV Years vs. V Years .......... | 70 
4:30 PE... ccddaled 66 e40eebens eeeeeth 30 
i Oe... 1 ck cane enndieséts cer dennwes 5 
§:05 | Did homework until supper French § ee 85 
6:30 | Supper: 1 cup bouillon, 14 cups creamed chicken, 1 serving | 
cauliflower, rice, brussels sprouts, and pudding, 1 glass of | 
| UUM, COR, SOR WD 00060... ccdcccesieseseseens 30 | 
7: OS i a aecaipeeevenends euewen 45 | 
oe © ee Pr CT on cvcn dc cuedwavesbusseeeueeeuns 15 
it |... i cepee mens beh eseeneeiiebseteharenase | 600 | 
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DETAILED STUDY OF PUPIL B 


Pupil B has a chronological age of 14 years 5 months and a mental 
age of 19 years 2 months, which is the highest mental age in the class, 
Her [.Q. is 133. The marks given her by the teachers were as 





follows: 

Subject Mid Term |End of Term 
English ..... B B 
Fine Arts ... B B 
French ..... B 7 
History . | C 3 | 
Household Arts 3 B 
Latin .... C ~ 4 
Mathematics A \ 
Music .. & B 
Science . oi B i 
Physical training B 


Although these grades are above average they are so far below this 
pupil’s capacity that her index of studiousness is pulled down to 
—1.34, which is next to the lowest in the class. Her daily schedule 
shows no home study of mathematics, only 12 minutes daily on Latin 
and 2 minutes on history. Judging by the high grade in mathematics, 
this pupil does not need to spend extra time on home study of this 
subject. If, however, 30 minutes of the 202 minutes spent on the 
average daily in reading fiction were given to the study of these two 
subjects, the marks could no doubt be raised from C to A. An aver- 
age of 23.6 minutes daily was spent on home study. This was less 
than half as much time as any other girl in the class spent. 

The health record shows “normal” chest expansion, lung capacity, 
strength of forearm, hearing, nose, throat, cervical and thyroid 
glands, feet and skin. The vision is 20/200 for both eyes. This is 
a serious defect which, uncorrected, is classed as industrial blindness. 
Posture is graded 3+ on a scale of 1-5, shoulders and abdomen were 
noted as prominent, the heart rate was 120 (the average heart rate 
given by Starling for 10-15 years is 78). She is 15 per cent under- 
weight. 
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A study of the daily schedules shows considerable irregularity in 
the time of getting up and the time of going to bed. The daily 
hours of sleep vary from 9% to 12% hours. The dietary seems to 
be lacking in vitamins and perhaps in minerals in breakfast, which 
usually consists of cereal, milk, toast, and bacon. Fruit is served only 
once for breakfast during the two weeks. The frequent choice of 
lettuce salad and a cooked green vegetable for lunch is good. Milk 
and spinach figure so prominently in the menus that one suspects a 
doctor’s order, and the deficiency of fruit in the breakfast is per- 
haps made up in the other two meals. Occasionally, however, fruit 
and vegetables are lacking in the entire day’s menus, as on the day 
when two peanut butter sandwiches, chocolate pudding and cookies 
are chosen for lunch, and meat loaf, potato, milk and a cream puff 
for dinner. If there were not such occasional lapses from the excel- 
lent meals frequently eaten, the dietary would probably be satisfac- 
tory. Walking is this pupil’s chief form of exercise. She spends, 
however, less than an hour daily in physical activity of any kind. 

On the four character traits previously mentioned, this pupil was 
rated slightly above average. Most of the usual social activities are 
crowded out of the schedule by the excessive amount of time spent 
in recreational reading—almost three and one half hours daily. This 
in view of the eye condition alone seems a decidedly unwise expendi- 
ture of time. In the two weeks studied there was no visiting with 





friends or relatives, no attendance at theater or concerts, and a small 
amount of social activity with the family outside of home duties, which 
took up about three-quarters of an hour daily. An hour of the read- 
ing time spent with friends outdoors would be an important single 
step in making a better balanced daily program. 

When obtained with accuracy, the daily schedule furnishes an excel- 
lent supplement to the other information generally obtained in case 
studies. It gives a detailed, concrete, and unified picture of the activi- 
ties of the child during twenty-four hours. It suggests the ways and 
means for making desirable modifications, using the daily habits the 
child already has as a starting point—a point of departure. 


THE DAILY SCHEDULE OF TEN OUTSTANDING GIRLS 


In this section an attempt is made to find out what, if any, are the 
common characteristics of the schedules of a selected group of girls 
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. DAILY SCHEDULE OF PUPIL B 





Time Activity | No. of Min. 
| 
‘ , 
6:00 Sleeping . vas 90 
7:30 Bathed and dressed , | 20 
7:50 Breakfast: 1 glass milk, '% cup cereal, 2 pieces bacon, 
B piece toast .......... db crahniiibikielnietitntiea 20 
8:10 Made bed .. 5 ee | 10 
8:20 Went to school ............. 10 
S :30 Talked 1s 
8:45 Roll call, announcements c 
8:50 Mathematics—exercises in book | 40 
9:30 Study period—looked over French. Did Latin 40 
10:10 Read .... ‘Pets RM ee oar 40 
10:50 Hygiene—report on respiratory system . 40 
11:30 French grammar ; 40 
12:10 Lunch: 2 bread and butter sandwiches, 114 cups carrots, | 
1 cookie, 4 dates ....... ; Suissa 20 
12:30 A rey ; 20 
12:50 Music—sang French songs 40 
1:30 | History—India ... | 40 
2:10 Latin—verbs, nouns, vocabulary 40 
2:50 Talked, started home ......... ; . 10 
3:00 Walked home ...... aes ee eauenek 25 
3:35 Went out to market ...... | 20 
3:45 Had glass of milk, 4 crackers . Is 
4:00 Read fiction (for pleasure) 60 
5:00 Homework Latin .... 20 
5:20 Read fiction ........ ; 20 
5:40 a es 10 
5:50 Looked at two papers , 10 
6:00 | Supper: 1 lamb chop, 1 baked potato, 34 cup spinach, 
salad, 1 apple SO 
6:50 Dried dishes . be 10 
7:00 Homework French .......... ; oa 20 
7:20 iste echan bee weleswesé ies 70 
Sinn sos nin dnd bimenkekuedeadiates 570 











who are adapting themselves most successfully to their environment. 
It would be useful if we knew the details of a schedule that was resulting 
in good health, school achievement, and social development of girls 
of different ages, intelligence, economic and social conditions. General 
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theoretical standards for sleep, exercise, and a few other activities 
have been proposed. By an extensive study of the schedules of out- 
standingly fine girls more definite standards might be built up on an 
experimental basis. With this in mind, the schedules of ten girls in 
the group who had a plus index of studiousness were studied. They 
were graded “excellent” or “good” on their health records and ‘“‘above 
average’ or “outstandingly fine” in a general estimate of their per- 
sonality, and were within 10 per cent under and 20.7 per cent over 
“normal” weight. 

Three activities stand out for this group in which there is small 
deviation—sleeping ten hours daily, using approximately one hour in 
dressing, and using one and one half hours in eating. 

A schedule based on the averages of this superior group would 
have the following distribution of time. The mean deviation indi- 
cates the items in which there is most variation, and in which most 
leeway should be allowed in advising other students on the basis of 
this time distribution. 


DAILY SCHEDULE BASED ON AVERAGES OF SUPERIOR GROUP OF 
TEN GIRLS 


| | 


Average 
| Number of Mean 
Activity | Minutes Deviation 

| Daily | 

q 
Academic class attendance 150.0 14 
Academic preparation . | 1367.5 29 
Physical activity ..... cm | 94.0 | 27 
School social activities 4 , 21.6 20 
Outside social activities . ne eee 7.9 | 33 

| School activities not definitely social, academic or routine 18.2 | 5.6 

| Routine and ‘‘fooling around” 32.0 | 14 

| Religious activities ; 21.0 il 
Transportation 45.3. | 16 
Home duties 29.9 ig 
Cultural activities 42.6 29 
Sleep . 601.4 13 
Dressing 58.7 8 
Eating 87.5 8 
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One can not say definitely that these averages represent the kind 
of daily activities that produce the desirable girl—healthy, working 
up to her capacity, and socially developed. Past activities reaching 
back to early childhood may be carrying the girl through this period 
in spite of a poorly planned present daily program. ‘The relative uni- 
formity of these schedules, however, rules out any exceptionally poor 
programs, and they probably furnish a better basis than any other 
which we have at present for advising girls who are making definitely 
unsatisfactory adjustments. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Chat this type of daily schedule, obtained with the full codpera- 
tion of the pupils, is of value in showing the details, relationship and 
balance of activities of adolescent girls during the twenty-four hours 
of the day, seems clear. These records answer with definiteness and 
accuracy the question, ‘How is the time of a given group of girls 
apportioned during a given period of time?” 

For teachers, parents, advisers of girls, and personnel workers, 
the individual’s daily schedule is a valuable supplement to standard 
tests, observation, physical examination, and other methods of study- 
ing the individual. It furnishes a concrete basis for making needed 
recommendations. All the good points in the girl’s schedule can be 
commended and retained. Modifications can be made, using as a 
point of departure the activities in which the girl is at present 
engaged. he composite schedule of a selected group of girls who 
are making the most satisfactory adjustment to their environment 
may prove useful in suggesting standard ranges of time distribution 
during the day for girls of similar intellectual, social, and economic 
status. 

For the girls themselves, the schedules offer an opportunity for an 
objective evalution of their daily activities. As one girl in the group 
said, “It makes you think whether your day was worth while.” 

For research and social workers, this type of detailed daily sched- 
ule is a rich source of data for the investigation of types of recreation, 
family relationship, study habits, and other social and educational 
problems. 
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THE PROFESSIONAL POINT OF VIEW 
IN REQUIRED GEOGRAPHY COURSES 
IN NORMAL SCHOOLS 


By DE FOREST STULL 


Associate in Geography, Teachers College 


CCORDING to the findings of Dr. Randolph, four types of 
A treatment of geography are now found in normal schools: (1) 
Review courses, in which the focus of effort is upon the restudy of the 
actual materials of the elementary school. (2) Method courses, in 
which attention centers upon the problem of a teaching organization 
and technique. (3) Advanced academic courses, in which the upper 
reaches of the subject are presented with attention limited to a mas- 
tery of the material. (4) Advanced courses in subject matter, char- 
acterized by the inclusion of topics tending to give a professional 
turn to scholarship, or to aftect technique, or both. After personal 
experience in presenting each of these types of courses, it is the firm 
conviction of the writer that the needs of the prospective teacher are 
best met by the last. 

What are the needs of the prospective teacher of geography? ‘The 
first great need is a proper respect for the subject matter. Students 
who enter the normal school with little academic preparation in 
geography beyond the eighth grade will be strongly inclined to think 
of it as exclusively an elementary school subject. They need to know 
that geography is a science with a distinct held of its own, namely, 
the study of life as related to the most important of all environments 
—the physical—and that it takes equal rank along with other fields 
of knowledge in European universities and is gradually coming, to 
that position in the United States. Prospective teachers should 
realize that the highest academic degrees may now be secured in 
geography in several of our leading universities. Geography is an 
elementary school subject, but it is also much more than that. This 
conception may be made clear by outlining the field according to the 
modern point of view and by showing the relation of geography to the 
sciences, history, and literature. 


IOI! 
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AN ILLUSTRATION FROM MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY 


In order to convey some idea of the writer’s conception of the 
professionalizing of subject matter in the field of geography, several 
illustrations will be given. First, an illustration from mathematical | 
geography. Let the student teacher be challenged by the problem, | 
“What are the results of the fact that human beings live on a rotating | 
sphere?” ‘This challenge will lead to a study of the direction scheme | 
used by man. How is location determined? By means of a scheme | 
called latitude and longitude. Prospective teachers need to know that 
the direction scheme used by man was devised by him with a great 
amount of difficulty for the sake of locating himself upon the surface 
of the land and water. Without this scheme, the sailor, the surveyor, 
the aviator, the explorer, and the cartographer would be practically 
helpless. How are latitude and longitude determined? As one reads 
the writings of explorers, such as Peary, Amundsen, Stefansson, he con. 
stantly comes across this statement, ‘With the aid of the sextant, 
I took my latitude,” or “With the aid of the chronometer, I took my 
longitude.”” Most important of all, let teachers realize that without 
such a direction scheme we could not have maps. 

But, second, the teacher needs more than this type of subject mat- 
ter. He needs to know, while the topic is under discussion and the 
difficulties of the learning process are fresh in his mind, where mathe- 
matical geography fits into the grades. Does the third grade pupil, 
the beginner in geography, have anything to do with this topic? 
Most certainly! He then secures, in his study of home geography, 
his elementary ideas of time, distance, and direction. This is the 
proper time to introduce the correct and incorrect ways of direction 
teaching to third grade pupils. Directions should be taught from 
natural and not local objects. ‘The rising and setting sun around the 
equinoctial times, the shadow cast by the noonday sun at any time 
of the year, and the north star at night should be our direction guides. 
After such a discussion, let the subject matter teacher of geography 
go into the practice school with his student teachers to observe direc 
tion teaching. Either the subject matter teacher himself or compe- 
tent critics should do the teaching. ‘The writer firmly believes that 
subject matter teachers will not get very far in the professionalizing 
process unless they can teach in any grade where their subject is rep- 
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resented, or, lacking that ability, are able to recognize and point out 
to others elements of good teaching. 

Further, does the fourth grade pupil use latitude and longitude? 
He should. In the fourth grade, globe study is taken up in connec- 
tion with journey geography to environments other than the home, 
such as the life of the Eskimo in the cold desert, or the life of the 
Bedouin in the dry desert, or the life of the Negro in the humid 
areas of the Congo Valley. There should be exercises in the recogni- 
tion of symbols on the globe, how directions are shown on the globe, 
how places are located on the globe, and how to use the scale of 
the globe. This is a good time to “play the game of latitude and 
longitude.” Let the subject matter teacher now take his students 
into the training school to observe globe studies with fourth grade 
pupils. Further, let him show that fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grade pupils use location, not for itself alone but for its rich associa- 
tions, while an explanation of the location scheme may well be re- 
served for the first half of the sixth grade. Let the student teachers 
observe the sixth grade class when they are learning the direction 
scheme of the earth. 


MAPS ARE AN INDISPENSABLE TOOL IN SCHOOL WORK 


The study of latitude and longitude might well lead us into a study 
of maps. What are maps for? How are maps made? What are 
the different kinds of map projections? How many different things 
may be shown on maps? How may maps be used for purposes of 
interpretation? ‘The teaching of geography would be transformed 
if all teachers knew how to use maps properly. Maps constitute the 
language of geography and it is impossible to study the subject intelli- 
gently without their aid. Let prospective teachers see that anything 
which is distributed over the face of the earth may be shown on maps, 
provided we have the proper data. There are maps showing relief, 
political boundary lines, winds, rainfall, temperature, vegetation, 
density of population, economic resources, and a thousand other facts 
of distribution. The word “where” furnishes the key to one of the 
values of maps. To know “where” something is located is not enough. 
We must also know “why.” The word “why” is the most important 
word in modern geography. Maps may be used for purposes of 
interpretation. Let the subject matter teacher in geography develop 
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a region through an inductive study of comparative maps. For 
instance, starting with a density of population map of Asia, the prob. 
lem will arise, ‘‘Why are the people of Asia so unevenly distributed ?” 
Does this relief map help us to solve our problem? Does this tem. 
perature map help us to solve our problem? Does this rainfall map 
help us to solve our problem? Can we find other maps which will 
help us to solve our problem? Supplementary geographical reading 
matter of all kinds might well follow such a study. Let this inductive 
lesson be followed by a deductive lesson. For instance, starting with 
a map showing latitude, longitude, and relief, what might one expect 
as to temperature, rainfall, winds, vegetation, density of population, 
and commercial development? Inferences may be verified by later 
consultation of various kinds of maps. Now let the subject matter 
teacher illustrate or observe the inductive map procedure with a 
group of fifth grade pupils and the deductive process with eighth 
grade pupils. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF GEOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE 


Even the best maps, however, cannot explain many of the most 
interesting responses of life to the physical environment; for this 
we must rely on the accounts of explorers and travelers. ‘This sug- 
gests that rich but little used source of material called the literature 
of travel and exploration. How our geography teaching would be 
enlivened if teachers knew such rich material as the following, to 
mention only a few: on North America, the writings of Vilhalmjur 
Stefansson, such as The Friendly Arctic, My Life with the Eskimo, 
Hunters of the Great North, and Northward Trend of Empire; on 
South America, Lord Bryce’s Impressions of South America, Roose- 
velt’s Through the Brazilian Wilderness, Edward A. Ross’s South of 
Panama; on Africa, Roosevelt's African Game Trails, Stanley’s How 
I Found Livingstone and Through Darkest Africa; on China, books 
like The Changing Chinese by Edward A. Ross, and Farmers of Forty 
Centuries by F. H. King. Prospective teachers need to drink deep 
of this type of geographical literature. 


AN ILLUSTRATION FROM ASTRONOMICAL GEOGRAPHY 


Again, let us take an illustration from astronomical geography. 
What are the further results of the fact that we live on a revolving 
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sphere? This will lead to a study of the changing length of day and 

night and of the seasons. Student teachers know very little about 

seasons and their great significance to life, whether based on tem- 

perature as they are in the temperate zone, or on rainfall as they 

are in the tropical zone, or on light as they are in the polar zones. 

The study of the seasons is a very fascinating topic if the human 

aspects are brought out. What causes the seasons? If it were within 

your power to make the proper changes in the Solar System, how 

would you reverse the seasons? How are human habits affected by 

the length of daylight? While the topic of the seasons is fresh in 

mind and while the difficulties of the learning process are being 
analyzed, let the subject matter teacher make the various grade appli- 
cations. Does the third grade pupil have anything to do with sea- 
sons? Most certainly! One of the most interesting topics of begin- 
ning geography is the development with children of the effects of 

the seasons upon their games, food, clothing and shelter; and the 
effects of the seasons upon the lives of their parents, as well as upon 
plant and animal life. Further, the third grade pupil should have a 
series of observation lessons on the changing length of day and night 
so that he will learn to associate summer with long days, short nights, 
and high sun; winter with short days, long nights, and low sun. Let 
the subject matter teacher develop these topics with third grade 
pupils. Does the fourth grade pupil use seasons in his journey geog- 
raphy? He should. He notes the effects of the seasons on people 
in different environments. Likewise, the fifth, sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grade pupils have occasion almost daily to note the effect of 
seasons on plant, animal, and human life. In the first half of the 
sixth grade, an explanation of seasons will be easy and worth while 
because we have been laying a foundation in observations. 


AN ILLUSTRATION FROM METEOROLOGY AND 
CLIMATOLOGY 


Let us take another illustration from meteorology and climatology. 
Ellsworth Huntington says that “climate is the most important of all 
the geographic factors.’’ Do you think this is true? Climate is used 
by elementary school teachers in a very loose way. Teachers need 
to know weather and climate in detail. They need to know something 
about the various climatic types, together with the effects on plant, 
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animal, and human life. What are the factors which make up the 
weather and climate of a place? Very briefly stated, they are tem. 
perature, pressure and winds, moisture and precipitation. ‘Teachers 
should know the relations which each of these factors bears to lati- 
tude, distribution of land and water areas, seasons, character of the 
land surface, and many other factors. Ellsworth Huntington’s the. 
ory as to the relation existing between climate and civilization, world 
power and evolution, climate and human health and energy needs 
to be carefully examined. Almost anything which Dr. Huntington 
has written will be stimulating to the prospective geography teacher, 
Consider the richness of the teaching material to be found in The 
Pulse of Asia, Palestine and Its Transformation, The Red Man's 
Continent, Civilization and Climate, World Power and Evolution, 
to mention only a few of his many writings. While meteorology and 
climatology are fresh in the mind of the student teacher, one should 
raise the question, “Does the third grade pupil have anything to do 
with weather and climate?’ Most assuredly! Weather observations 
should form an important part of home geography work. Through- 
out the grades the effects of weather and climate are noted and a 
rather detailed explanation may well come during the first half of 
the sixth grade. Let the subject matter teacher develop weather 
study with a third grade class and winds with a sixth grade class. 


SUMMARY 


Summarizing the ideas which the writer has endeavored to present: 

First, there should be a ‘“‘new view’ of the subject matter of geog- 
raphy. ‘The student teacher should be provided with those comfort- 
able margins of knowledge which will enable him to feel at home in 
the classroom. We want not “blind leaders of the blind’’ but, rather, 
wide-awake guides of those who are only too anxious to be guided. 

Second, while the subject matter materials are fresh in mind, while 
the difficulties of the learning process are still a matter of conscious- 
ness, the teacher must search out ‘“‘the condition of the child learner” 
and know how to adapt his instruction to the various grades. 

Third, subject matter and methods should go hand in hand. 

Fourth, the subject matter teacher in geography in a normal school 
should not only know his subject from a scientific standpoint, should 
not only know the best books in his field, but he should also know 
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the public school situation and the public school pupil to such an 
extent that he will be able to teach in any grade, or, lacking that abil- 
ity, be able to recognize and point out to others elements of good 
teaching. 


te 
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EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 
OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES ON SCHOOL CLUBS 
AND ON DEBATING 


By ELBERT K. FRETWELL 


4ssociate Professor of Education, Teachers College 


N CONTINUING the series of bibliographies! developed and 

used in the courses in Extra-Curricular Activities at Teachers Col- 
lege and previously published in the TEACHERS CoLteGe ReEcorp, 
two bibliographies—one on School Clubs and one on Debating—are 
presented in this issue. 


SCHOOL CLUBS 


As schools come to have a constructive policy for the guidance of 
extra-curricular activities, some such questions as the following must 
be considered in neglecting or in developing the school clubs: 


1. What are the purposes of clubs? 

2. Shall the whole matter of clubs be on a /aissez-faire policy 
or on a really constructive policy? 

3. Shall club time be in or out of the regular daily or weekly 
program? 

4. What clubs shall exist and how shall this list be determined? 
What kinds of clubs exist in junior and in senior high schools? 

5. How shall the faculty be prepared for participation in policy 
making and in acting as club advisers? 

6. How shall club advisers be selected or appointed? 

7. Shall clubs in the larger high schools be sponsored by depart- 
ments ? 

8. How shall clubs grow out of, or supplement, the curricula? 

9. How shall exploratory work be done so as to insure wise club 
choices on the part of pupils? 

1 Pupil Participation in the Extra-Curricular Life of the School, January, 1923; High School 

Fraternities and Sororities, March, 1923; The High School Assembly, January, 1924; Pupil 


Participation in School Government, The Home Room, Extra-Curricular Finances, Fraternities and 
Sororities, and Assemblies continued, June, 1926. 
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10. How long should a pupil be a member of a particular club? 
Is this length of time the same for junior and for senior high school 
pupils ? 

11. Should pupils be required to belong to a club? 

12. Should the number of clubs to which a pupil belongs be deter- 
mined by the school? If so, on what basis? 

13. What should be the internal organization of a club? 

14. How shall a club come into official existence? Shall it be char- 
tered by the student council? Under what conditions, if at all, should 
a charter be revoked? 

15. What is the relation of the present-day club in the larger high 
schools to the older “Literary Society” ? 

16. What is the relation, if any, of the club to “broadening and 
finding” courses in the junior high school? 

17. How should the club program be developed so as to realize 
the purposes for which clubs exist? 

18. How can a motivating, “stepping-up’’ program be developed? 

19. What is the difference, if any, between the work of pupils in 
an ideal club and the work of pupils in an ideal class recitation? 

20. Why have fraternities and sororities come to exist in high 
schools? Is there any relation between this question and the presence 
or absence of a real club program? 

21. Why is it that pupils want, or do not want, to belong to ‘“‘a 
club of their very own’’? 

22. Should all clubs, including their advisers, be supervised? If 
so, how? By whom? 

23. Should school credit be given for club work? Why or why 
not? 

24. Should there be a point system for stimulating, guiding, and 
limiting pupil activity in clubs? If so, should this system apply to 
membership as well as to holding office in the club? 

25. Should the school take into consideration the pupil’s member- 
ship in clubs outside of school as well as in school ? 

26. On the basis of club activities what, if any, should be the rela- 
tionship of the school to such agencies as Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
Camp Fire Girls? 

27. What should be the relation, if any, of the school to clubs or 
organizations promoted by particular religious or political groups? 
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28. On what bases, if any, can a pupil’s club activity be evaluated? 

29. What record should be kept of a pupil’s club activities? How? 

30. What should be the school’s policy regarding clubs ? 

31. What should be the pupil’s policy regarding clubs? 

32. What should be the policy that the pupil’s parents assume 
regarding his membership in school clubs? 

33. By what specific means should the school carry out whatever 
policy it has regarding clubs? 


AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SCHOOL CLUBS 
It is suggested that publications starred (*) be read first 
ABERCROMBIE, J. W. How to Supplement the Course in Civics. Alabama 

School Journal, 42:9, Nov. 1924. 

Suggestions for a club to supplement class work; preparation for a club; business 
to be settled at first few meetings; projects suitable for club work; constitution and 
by-laws. 

* Ayer, F. C. Pupil Participation in Extra-Curricular Activities in the 

High Schools of Everett and Seattle, Washington. “T'wenty-fifth Yearbook, 

National Society for the Study of Education, Part II, pp. 67-80, 1926. 


The participation of 765 high school pupils in activities inside and outside the 
school. 


BACHELOR, W.C. Difficulties in the Dual Direction of Afternoon Activities. 
Journal of National Education Association, 14 :68-69, 1922. 
A discussion of after-school clubs. 


Benson, O. H. Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work, Its Principles, Policies, and 
Requirements. Educational Journal, 83:11-12, Jan. 6, 1916. 


* Bonser, F.G. School Work and Spare Time. Cleveland Recreation Survey, 
1918. 


A study based on the recognition “that the school has a large obligation in cre- 
ating interests which will express themselves in spare time as recreational activities 
which will be wholesome and satisfying.” 


Brown, M. Social Service Work in the High School. University High School 
Journal, University of California, 2:271-80, Oct. 1922. 


The organization and workings of two social service clubs. 


* Bruner, H. B. The Junior High School at Work. Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1925. 
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An account of the junior high school “broadening and finding” courses; pp. 14-30 
deal with the scheme of these courses, including an activities period for clubs; pp. 
21-52 outline some of these courses and pupil activities; pp. 53-74 present the method 
of administering both courses and pupil activities. 


Burcer, W. H. Boy Behavior. Association Press, New York, 1919. 


The author attempts to place at the disposal of workers with boys same of the 
results of modern psychological thought and research, together with the application 
of the experience of psychologists working with boys. 

Crark, T. A. The High School Boy and His Problems. Macmillan, 1920. 


The Dean of Men, University of Illinois, talks to high school boys on such topics 
as “choosing a profession’; “morals and manners”; “social activities”; “the leisure 
hour.” 


Cor, G. A. What Ails Our Youth? Scribner, 1924. 


The purpose of this book is to achieve a sympathetic understanding of modern 
young people. 


CoucHuin, J. L. The Boys’ Citizens Club of Erie, Pennsylvania. Pennsy!- 
vania School Journal, 73:210, Dec. 1924. 


The story of the school organization whereby “Tony's gang no longer fights 
Dominick’s.” 
* Cox, P. W.L. Creative School Control. Chap. VIII, pp. 137-65. Lippin- 
cott, 1927. 


A presentation of the theory of “Creative Control through Clubs and Societies,” 
together with concrete examples. 


*Craic, M. Club Activities at Roanoke Rapids. High School Journal, 7 :71- 
72, March 1924. 


An account of a whole school scheme in which clubs supplanted literary societies. 


Crow.ey, J. A. The Socialization of the School Program: Extra-Curricular 
Activities. Journal of Educational Method, 3:418-26, June 1924. 


A club scheme worked out in the beginning by having teachers select club members, 
and the later changes. 


Dowe tt, E. S$. Eat and Talk Club. Journal of Education, 95:268-70, March 
9, 1922. 


A kind of boys’ size “men’s luncheon club” composed of junior and senior boys. 


EaKeE.ey, F. S. Formation of Club Activities in the Junior High School. 
Junior High School Clearing House, Vol. 2, No. 5, pp. 1 ff., Feb. 1924. 


A plan for organizing and administering clubs in a junior high school. 
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EaKELEY, F. §. Club Activities in Junior High School. American Educa- 
tional Digest, 45 :205-06, Jan. 1926. 


A plan for getting pupils to make wise choices of clubs. 
Espey, C. E. Leaders of Girls. The Abingdon Press, New York, 1915. 


Information, counsel, and guidance for group leaders and directors of girls’ clubs 


Ferris, H. Girls’ Clubs: Their Organization and Management. Dutton. 
1918. 


Non-school clubs for girls, including the club leader, club membership, organiza 
tion, and program. 


Foster, C. R. High School Clubs. Twenty-fifth Yearbook, National Society 
for the Study of Education, Part II, pp. 176-79, 1926. 


The meaning of clubs, origin, place and scope of participation, sponsorship, mem- 
bership, organization, and list of clubs. 


* Foster, C. R. Extra-Curricular Activities in the High School, pp. 27-57. 
Johnson Publishing Co., 1925. 


A discussion of what the author considers typical clubs now existing in high 
schools. 


FRETWELL, E. K. Education for Leadership. “Teachers College Record, 20:9, 
Sept. 1919. 
An account of pupil activities in Speyer Junior High School. 

Fretwe i, E. K. Baltimore School Survey. Vol. III, pp. 1o1-1o. 
Recommendations concerning clubs and other extra-curricular activities 

* Fretwe.i, E. K. The Report of the Survey of the Public Schools of Phila 
delphia. Pp. 114, 115, 148-52. 1922. 
A survey of the clubs in eleven senior high schools, together with constructive 

recommendations. 

Gitun, J. L. Wholesome Citizens and Spare Time. Cleveland Recreation 
Survey, 1918. 


A study of the part that recreation plays in the development of wholesome citi- 
zens, including a study of 107 activities and a comparative study of the 39 most popu- 
lar spare-time activities of high school and college years (pp. 130-46). 


Jounson, F. W. Problems of Boyhood. University of Chicago Press, 1914. 


The substance of a series of discussions led by the author with the members of a 
boys’ Discussion Club. 
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Jounson, G. E. Education Through Recreation. Cleveland Education 
Survey, 1916. 


A study of the city-wide scheme of recreation, with special emphasis on the division 
of “school room and indoor recreation, together with the participation of pupils of 
school age in various forms of recreation.” 


* Jones, G. Three Principles Underlying the Administration of Extra-Curricu 
lar Activities. School Review, 33:510-22, Sept. 1925. 


Of the 2,062 pupils enrolled in the high school, Lincoln, Nebraska, 1.967 were 
members of some high school club. 


Jones, G. Clubs in High School. School Board Journal, 68:57-58, Feb. 1924. 
This article considers the kinds, the value, the purpose, and the management of 
clubs in high school. 
* Jones, G. Survey of Extra-Curricular Activities in the High School. School 
Review, 34:734-44, Dec. 1926. 
A survey that includes the extent of pupil participation in clubs in one high school. 
Kenprick, W. H. Boys’ and Girls’ Four H Clubs and the School. Proceed- 
ings of National Education Association, 59 :564-66, 1921. 
A brief statement of the vision, progress, service, freedom, and leadership of 
4 H Clubs in West Virginia. 
Krein, G. The Once-upon-a-time Club. English Journal, 13:724-26. Dec. 
1924. 
The programs and business of a high school story-telling club. 
Ler, A. Literary Societies in a Small High School. English Journal, 13:35-38, 
Jan. 1924. 
An account of literary societies that were organized in the high school, Clinton 
Missouri, in 1899, and which have continued ever since. 
*Lyman, R. L. Guidance Program of the Holmes Junior High School. 
School Review, 32 :93-104, Feb. 1924. 


An account of the personal, remedial, civic, and cultural guidance program which 
has for its basis student participation as a chief means of learning. 


* Lyman, R. L. and Cox, P. W. L. Junior High School Practices. Laidlaw 
Brothers, 1925. 


Reprints of articles by Brodie, Cox, Fretwell, Glass, Hillegas, L. M. Johnston, 
Judd, Lyman and Ryan, which deal with problems of Junior High Schools, including 
clubs. 
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MacKay, E. A Solution of the Literary Society Problem. North Carolina 
Teacher,i1 :10-11, Sept. 1924. 


What was done in one high school with literary societies that “were dead and 
didn’t know it”; the introduction of a club program. 


* Meister, M. The Educational Value of Certain After-School Materials 
and*Activities in Science. Pp. 153-71. A.M. Porter & Co., New York, 1921, 


A phase of extra-curricular activities in which boys work (play) with certain 
materials and activities in science after school, including the details of a carefully 


worked out constructive program critically evaluated. 
Meyer, H. D. and Core, C. B. The High School Society. University of 
North Carolina, Extension Bulletin, Vol. 4, No. 3, Oct. 1924. 


Purposes of the high school literary society; methods of organization; programs: 
school plays; a statement of how one school solved the literary society problem. 


Meyer, H.D. A Handbook of Extra-Curricular Activities in the High School. 
Pp. 35-43. A. S. Barnes and Co., 1926. 
Suggestions for club activities and a list of clubs. 

*Monroz, M. P. Clubs in the Barbour Intermediate School, Detroit. 


Twenty-fifth Yearbook, National Society for the Study of Education, Part 
II, pp. 181-86, 1926. 


The plan by which some 60 clubs or social organizations in a school of 2,000 


pupils were started, developed, and administered. 


O’SHEA, M. V. The Trend of the Teens. Frederick J. Drake and Co., 
Chicago, 1920. 


An attempt to give information of service in guiding young people in their intel- 
lectual, physical, ethical, and temperamental development. 


PrcHsTEIN, L. A. and McGrecor, A. Laura. Psychology of the High School 
Pupil. Pp. 221-25. Houghton Mifflin, 1924. 


The club idea as worked out in one junior high school. 
Perry, C. A. Educational Extension. Cleveland Education Survey, 1918. 


A study of the wider use of educational facilities, including club life as a means 
of self-development (p. 183). 
*Pounp, O. Social Life of High School Girls; Its Problems and Its Oppor- 


tunities. School Review, 28 :50-56, Jan. 1920. 


The reasons why the school should offer social activities in the form of clubs for 
girls, including the work of several high school clubs. 
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Powers, C. Social Program for the Unsocial High School Girl. School Re- 
view, 32:773-78, Dec. 1924. 

Purrer, J. A. The Boys and His Gang. Houghton Mifflin, 1912. 
Boy gangs and their activities. 

Reavis, W. C. Direct Training in Citizenship of High School Pupils in Com- 


munity Activities. ‘“I'wenty-fifth Yearbook, National Society for the Study 
of Education, Part II, pp. 97-100, 1926. 


An account of the Civic Industrial Clubs in Chicago high schools, with special 
reference to the “clean-up, paint-up”’ achievements, 1925. 
*Reepv, Z. High School Mathematics Club. Mathematics Teacher, 

18:341-64, Oct. 1925. 

Reasons for mathematics clubs; material for club programs; an annotated bibliog- 
raphy of some sixty items, including mathematics clubs, contests, history, tricks and 


other recreations, stories, plays and dramatizations, games, and miscellaneous 

activities. 

* Roemer, J. and Atien, C. F. Extra-Curricular Activities. Chap. VII, 
pp. 100-09. 
Reasons, objectives, and plans for organizing and directing clubs. 

* RonrBacH, Q. A. W. Non-Athletic Student Activities in Secondary Schools. 
Westbrook Publishing Co., 1925. 
The aims and outcomes of non-athletic student activities. 

RuMBOLD, C., Burns, A. T., Morey, P. Commercial Recreation. Cleveland 
Recreation Survey, 1920. 
A classification and study of recreational agencies in Cleveland. 

SHEEHAN, M. A. Clubs: A Regular School Activity. High School Journal, 
4:132-35, Oct. 1921. 


The club idea, ideal, organization, relation to the “Cardinal Principles”; a list 


of clubs. 

SHEEHAN, M. A. Extra-Curricular Activities in the Junior High School. 
Chap. VI, The Club Period, pp. 97-122. 
A theory of club and club organization with the “activities, objectives, and condi- 


tions” of some 53 clubs. 


*Smirn, C. F. and Frerwetrt, E. K. Horace Mann Studies in Elementary 
Education: Clubs for Children Below the Seventh Grade. ‘Teachers College 
Record, 22:12-30, Jan. 1921. 
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The theory and actual working out of club organization, leadership and program 
of activities, including a “stepping up” program, in four boys’ clubs. 
SmirH, W. A. The Junior High School. Pp. 290-99. Macmillan, 1925. 
A discussion of the place and desirable practices of clubs in the Junior High 
School. 
SPIGNER, E. F. Making Literary Societies Worth While. South Carolina 
Education, 5:8, 23-24, May 15, 1924. 
Ways of securing more interest in literary societies. 
STILLMAN, M, A. Children’s Clubs. Popular Educator, 37:70-71, Oct. 1919, 
The organization of clubs; kinds of activities; emphasis on reading clubs. 
Thirty-fourth Biennial Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
Illinois. Pp. 67, 478-84. 1922. 
An account of an agricultural club including constitution and by-laws 


* ‘THOMAS-TINDALL, E. V. and Meyers, J. D. Junior High School Life. 
Pp. 168-281. Macmillan, 1924. 


The club idea, objectives, organization, enrollment, and list of clubs 
Junior High School, Philadelphia. 


n Holmes 


* THurston, H. W. Delinquency and Spare Time. Cleveland Recreation 
Survey, 1918. 
A study of juvenile delinquents of all kinds of neighborhoods in Cleveland, 


together with some constructive efforts to help children choose wholesome activities 
in spare time. 


Toussic, C. W. and Meyer, T. A. The Book of Hobbies. Milton Balch 


and Co. 


TUNNELL, B. M. Life to the Literary Society. The High School Quarterly, 
Athens, Ga., 12:87-90, Jan. 1924. 


Description and constitution of an active literary society. 


Wuippie, G. M. Psychology and Hygiene of Adolescents. Chap. VII, pp. 
246-308; in “Principles of Secondary Education,” edited by Paul Monroe. 
Macmillan, 1915. 


The psychological significance and phenomena of the adolescent period; the social, 
religious, moral aspects, mental pathology, and intellectual growth of adolescents. 
Woopy, C. and CHappette, E. H. Pupil Participation in Extra-Curricular 

Activities in the Smaller High Schools of Michigan. Twenty-fifth Yearbook, 

National Society for the Study of Education, Part II, pp. 81-96, 1926. 
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Data from 188 of the smaller high schools of Michigan, showing the extent of 
pupil participation in extra-curricular activities. 


* Handbooks. Practically all high school handbooks contain a list of the clubs 
in the school represented by the handbook. 


DEBATING 

Probably few of the school’s activities have been the subject of 
more debate than has debating itself. Anyone who reads any con- 
siderable percentage of the seven score articles listed in the follow- 
ing bibliography will be struck by the reasons urged both for and 
against debating. In the growing interest in debating in the last 
ten years, One is impressed even more with the changes that are 
taking place in practically every phase of debating. In order to help 
either the casual or the more persistent student of this subject in 
tracing these changes, the partial bibliography presented here is 
arranged by years. 

Among the many issues raised, no one can fail to note the changes 
in respect to subjects and the manner of selecting these subjects; in 
the provision for larger group participation; in the emphasis on the 
work of the debater rather than on that of the coach, in the provisions 
for enabling the debater to speak on the side in which he believes; in 
the style of speaking—influenced somewhat by the manner of visiting 
English debaters, the trend toward the open forum, and the tendency 
toward the critic type of judging. Along with the changing concep- 
tion of education, there is coming to prevail a new purpose and a new 
method in debating. ‘hese changes in and of themselves seem to be 
largely responsible for the increasing interest in one of the school’s 
oldest activities—debating. 


A PARTIAL BIBLIOGRAPHY ON DEBATING 


1898 
Capot, R.C. Belligerent Discussion and Truth Seeking. Inter. Jour. Ethics, 
9:29, Oct. 18908. 
1903 


Baker, G. P. and Hartweti, C.S. Teaching of Argumentative Discourse in 
High Schools. Proceedings National Education Association, 460-70, 1903. 
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~ 1907 

Journal of Education, 65 :345-46, March 28, 1907. Ideal Method of Holding 
Oratorical Contests. 

Truesioop, T. C. Education, 27:381-92, March, 1907. Forensic Training 
in Colleges. 


1909 


MATTHEWS, BRANDER. Persuasion and Controversy. “The American of the 
Future and Other Essays. Scribner, 1909. 


1910 


Nation, 90:154-55, Feb. 17, 1910. Value of Debate. 


1QII 

Batpwin, C. S. Intercollegiate Debate. Educational Review, 42:475-85, 
1911. 

GaRDNER, B. L. Debating in the High School. School Review, 19:534-45, 
Oct. 1911. 

Stowe, A. M. Motivation of Debate in Our Secondary Schools. School Re- 
view, 19:546-49, Oct. 1911. 


I9I2 


CHESTERTON, C. ‘Technique of Controversy. Living Age, 274:676-83, Sept. 
14, 1912. 

Criark, 8. H. A New Plan for School Contests in Public Speaking. School 
Review, 20:379-82, June 1912. 

Garpner, B. L. Debating in the High School. School Review, 20:120-24, 
Feb. 1912. 

Lyon, L. S. Inter and Intra High School Contests. Education, 33 :38-49, 
Sept. IQI2. 


1913 

CamBurRN, B. M. A High School Course in Public Speaking. English 
Journal, 2:166-70, Mar. 1913. 

Lyon, L. S$. Elements of Debating. University of Chicago Press, 1913. 

Mau tter, C. T. A Solution for Public Speaking in the High School. Edu- 
cation, 34:162-68, Nov. 1913. 

Outlook, 104:271-72, June 7, 1913. Wits vs. Convictions. 

Rooseve.t, IT. ‘Theodore Roosevelt, An Autobiography. Pp. 22-23 in 1926 
edition. Scribner, 1913. 
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1914 
Dunn, A. W. Civic Education Through Discussion. Journal of Education, 
80:38, July 9, 1914. 
Ors, A. T. The Appreciation and Management of High School Debate. 
English Journal, 3:94-98, Feb. 1914. 
Watkins, D. E. Group Systems in Interscholastic Debating. Education, 
34:416-20, Mar. 1914. 


1915 

Davis, W. H. Debating as Related to Non-Academic Life. Quar. Jour. 
Public Speaking, 1 :105-13, July 1915. 

FreepurG, V. O. Debating in the College Curriculum. English Journal, 
4:577-81, Nov. IQIS. 

Goucn, H. B. Indiana-Depauw Educational Debates. Quar. Jour. Public 
Speaking, 1:316-19, Oct. 1915. 

Hunt, E. L. Debating and College Advertising. Quar. Jour. Public Speak- 
ing, 1:272-75, Oct. 1915. 

Lang, F. H. Faculty Help in Interscholastic Contests. Quar. Jour. Public 
Speaking, 1:9-16, April 1915. 

LockripGE, R. F. A New Idea in High School Discussion Contests. English 
Journal, 4:15-20, Jan. 1915. 

LymAN, R. L. Forum as an Educative Agency. Quar. Jour. Public Speaking, 
1:1-8, April 1915. 

O’Nemt, J. M. Able Non-Debaters. Quar. Jour. Public Speaking, 1:201-05, 
July 1915. 

O’Nertt, J. M. Judges Again. Quar. Jour. Public Speaking, 1 :305-07, Oct. 
1915. 

Quarterly Journal of Public Speaking, 1:91-92, April 1915. Courses in 
Debating. 

Swirt, W. B. Hygiene of the Voice before Debating. Quar. Jour. Public 
Speaking, 1:114-26, July 1915. 

Woopwarp, H. S. Debating without Judges. Quar. Jour. Public Speaking, 
I :229-33, Oct. 1915. 


1916 

Brewer, J. M. Oral English, Part I]. Ginn, 1916. 

Davis, W. H. Is Debating Primarily a Game? Quar. Jour. Public Speaking, 
2:171-9, April 1916. 

HicHsuaw, J. L. Interscholastic Debates in Relation to Political Opinion. 
Quar. Jour. Public Speaking, 2:365-82, Oct. 1916. 

O’Neit, J. M. Game or Counterfeit Presentment. Quar. Jour. Public 
Speaking, 2:193-97, April 1916. 
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PersMA, J. R. Questionnaire on Debating. Quar. Jour. Public Speaking, 
2:130-40, April 1916. 

SHAw, W.C. Systematic Analysis of Debating Problems. Quar. Jour. Public 
Speaking, 2:334-35, Oct. 1916. 

SmitH, Myra A. Debating Problems in High School and College. Edu- 
cation, 37:160-66, Nov. 1916. 

Stowe, A. M. Student Debating Activities. Chap. XVIII, pp. 463-83 in C. 
H. Johnston’s “The Modern High School.’ Scribner, 1916. 

Weaver, A. T. Interschool Forensic Contest. Quar. Jour. Public Speaking, 
2:141-48, April 1916. 


1917 


CoFFMAN, GeorGe R. A New Plan for High School Debating in Montana. 
English Journal, 6:108-10, Feb. 1917. 

Foster, W. F. Argumentation and Debating. Houghton Mifflin, 1917. 

Houuister, R. O. T. Faculty Judging. Quar. Jour. Public Speaking, 3: 
235-41, July 1917. 

O’Nettt, Laycock, and ScaLes. Argumentation and Debate. Macmillan, 
1917. 

Pease, R. B. Audience as Jury. Quar. Jour. Public Speaking, 3:218-23 
July 1917. 

Ripce, W. P. Great Argument. Living Age, 293:498-500, May 26, 1917. 

SaRETT, L. R. Expert Judge of Debate. Quar. Jour. Public Speaking, 
3:135-39, April 1917. 

Wetuis, H. N. Judging Debates. Quar. Jour Public Speaking, 
Oct. 1917. 


3 1336-45 


Woocsert, C. H. Conviction ws. Persuasion and Some Considerations of 
Theory. Quar. Jour. Public Speaking, 3:249-64, July 1917. 

Yost, Mary. Argument from the Point of View of Sociology. Quar. Jour 
Public Speaking, 3:109-24, April 1917. 


1918 


GisLtason, H. B. Ways and Means of Getting a Student before a Real 
Audience. Quar. Jour. Speech Education, 4:263-70, May 1918. 

Linpstey, C. F. Delivery in Debate. Quar. Jour. Speech Education, 4:116 
18, Jan. 1918. 

Stone, A. P. Novelties, Real and Fancied in the Teaching of Argument. 
Quar. Jour. Speech Education, 4°247-62, May 1918. 

Weaver, A. T. Interscholastic, Forensic Contest. Quar Jour. Speech Educa 
tion, 4:160-69, Mar. 1918. 
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Weaver, A. T. Argumentation and Debate in the High School. Quar. Jour. 
Speech Education, 4:160-69, Mar. 1918. 

Weis, H. N. Coaching Debates. Quar. Jour. Speech Education, 4:170-83, 
Mar. 1918. 

We ts, H. N., O’Nemi, J. M. Judging Debates. Quar. Jour. Speech Edu- 
cation, 4:76-92, Jan. 1918. 

Weis, H. N., O’Nemz, J. M., Sarett, L. R. Juryman or Critic. Quar. 
Jour. Speech Education, 4:398-433, Oct. 1918. 

WoorgerT, C. H. Place of Logic in a System of Persuasion. Quar. Jour. 
Speech Education, 4:19-39, Jan. 1918. 


1919 


CoteMAN, G. W. Get Together in the Open Forum. Public, 22:871-73, 
Aug. 16, 1919. 

Frank, G. Parliament of the People. Century, 98:401-16, July 1919. 

Future of the Four-Minute Men. Qluar. Jour. Speech Education, 5:175-78, 
March 1919. 

Jarnett, A. L. deJ. Community Forum and the Chamber of Commerce. 
American City, 21 :369-71, Oct. 1919. 

Outlook, 121 :622, April 9, 1919. Debaters and Orators. 

Survey, 41:538, Jan. 18, 1919. Forum in the Small Country Town. 


1920 


Gace, L. J. Open Forum. Survey, 43:485-86, Jan. 31, 1920. 

Gosuinc, T. W. The Reorganization of Methods in Debate in High Schools. 
English Journal, 9:210-18, April 1920. 

MacguiLkKiIn, N. Emancipation of the Contest Coach. Quar. Jour. Speech 
Education, 6:69-72, April 1920. 

O'Neitt, James M. A Manual of Debate and Oral Discussion. Century 
Co., 1920. 

RicHarps, E. B. The Game of Debate. English Journal, 9:147-52, March 
1920. 

SHaw, A. Public Forum. Review of Reviews, 61:52-55, May 1920. 

STRATTON, C.S. Public Speaking. Henry Holt, 1920. 


1921 
Brick, A. H. Graph terpretation of the Proposition for Debate. Quar. 
Jour. Speech Education, 149-57, April 1921. 


Cottins, G. R. Problems in Teaching Debate. Quar. Jour. Speech Educa 
tion, 7:261-71, June 1921. 
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Quar. Jour. Speech Education, 7:279-91, June 1921. Decisionless Debate 
with the Open Forum. 

Wa .tas, GRAHAM. The Organization of Thought. Chap. XI of Great 
Society. Macmillan, 1917. 

WetzeLt, Witittam A. The Academic Debate—Its Aim and Method. 
Education, 42:39-42, Sept. 1921. 


1922 


Carson, R. M. The World’s Greatest Debating Society. Outlook, 132 :281- 
82, Oct. 18, 1922. 

Dike, C. S. The Academic Debate—Its Aims and Method. Education, 
42:339-42, Feb. 1922. 

Getremy, Jutta E. A _ Discussion Contest. English Journal, 11:239-66, 
May 1922. 

Ketitoce, L. L. The Reality of Debating. Outlook, 132:354, Oct. 25, 1922. 

Moore, Geo. L. Where Men Debate Beliefs—Not Statistics. Outlook, 
132:55-56, Sept. 13, 1922. 

OverstreET, H. A. Reason and the Fight Image. New Republic, 33 :94-97, 
Dec. 20, 1922. 

School and Society, 16:295-96, Sept. 9, 1922. Oxford Students to Debate 
Here. 

SHEFFIELD, A. D. What Discussion Aims to Do—Joining in Public Discus- 
sion. Doran, 1922. ( Preface.) 

Urrerpack, W. L. Measuring the Reaction of the Audience to an Argu- 
mentative Speech. Quar. Jour. Speech Education, 8:181-83, April 1922. 

Winans, J. A. Aims and Standards for Public Speaking. English Journal, 
12:223-34, April 1923. 


1923 


ARLINGTON, C. Politics and the Public School (Reply). English Review, 
37 :204-09, August 1923. 

Bairp, A. C. Shall American Universities Adopt the British System of Debat- 
ing? Quar. Jour. Speech Education, 9:215-22, June 1923. 

Bairp, A. C. This Tiny College has Beaten the World at Debating. Ameri- 
can Magazine, 96:32-33, Sept. 1923. 

Bernays, E. L. Crystallizing Public Opinion. Boni and Liveright, 1923. 

Davis, Wm. H. A Ray of Hope as to Judges. Quar. Jour. Speech Education, 
9:195-96, April 1923. 

Hazzarp, J. C. Financing Forensics. Quar. Jour. Speech Education, 9 :286- 
89, June 1923. 

Horratt, A. H. Public Speaking in the High School. School Review, 
31 :287-93, April 1923. 
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Hvupson, H. H. Field of Rhetoric. Quar. Jour. Speech Education, 9 :167-80, 
April 1923. 

Hunt, E. L. Knowledge and Skill. Quar. Jour. Speech Education, 9 :67-76, 
Feb. 1923. 

Jacks, L. P. Government by Talk. Hibbert Journal, 22:5-19, Oct. 1923. 

O’Neitt, James M. Speech Content and Course Content in Public Speaking. 
Quar. Jour. Speech Education, 9 :26-52, Feb. 1923. 

Quar. Jour. Speech Education, 9:188-92, April 1923. Selling Speeches. 

RAGLAN. Politics and the Public School. English Review, 36:555-60, June 
1923. 

Saturday Evening Post, 195:8, Jan. 6, 1923. Making Them Believe It. 

School and Society, 18:408-09, Oct. 6, 1923. The Oxford Debaters. 

Tuompson, W. G. Right and Left Hand Speakers. Science, 57:328-29, 
Mar. 16, 1923. 


1924 

Bairp, A. C. British Debating Methods in American Universities. Review 
of Reviews, 69 :439-40, April 1924. 

Bairpv, A. C. Argumentation as a Humanistic Subject. Quar. Jour. Speech 
Education, 10:258-65, June 1924. 

Gorst, H. E. Girls’ Parliaments, an Experiment in Education. Fortnightly 
Review, (New Series) 115:708-20, 121 :708-20, May 1924. 

GraHaM, G. M. Logic and Argumentation. Quar. Jour. Speech Education, 
10:350-63, Nov. 1924. 

Harvey, P. C. How Shall Debates Be Judged? Journal of National Educa- 
tion Association, 13:106, March 1924. 

Hicxs, P. M. Two Years of Open Forum Debating at Swarthmore. Quar. 
Jour. Speech Education, 10:340-45, Nov. 1924. 

Huston, R. E. Debate Coaching in High Schools. Quar. Jour. Speech Edu- 
cation, 10:127-43, April 1924. 

KamiAH, A. H. The Competitive Debate. School and Society, 19:525, May 
3, 1924. 

Menser, C. L. On the Open Forum. Quar. Jour. Speech Education, 10: 
346-49, Nov. 1924. 

MosHer, J. A. Debate and the World We Live In. Quar. Jour. Speech 
Education, 10:332-39, Nov. 1924. 

Review of Reviews, 69:439-40, April 1924. British Debating Methods in 
American Universities. 


1925 


BucHANAN, P.S. Logic or Bunkum in Persuasion. Quar. Jour. Speech Edu- 
cation, 11:157-62, April 1925. 
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CHAMBERLAIN, A. How Great Speakers Prepare Their Speeches. Fascisms. 
Liv. Age, 324:22-36, Jan. 3, 1925. 

Comstock, A. The Cost of Debating. Educational Review, 70:24-25, June 
1925. 

Howes, R. F. American and English Debating. Quar. Jour. Speech Educa- 
tion, 11:45-48, Feb. 1925. 

Howes, R. F. Finding Debate Audiences. Quar. Jour. Speech Education, 
11 :364-68, Nov. 1925. 

Huston, R. E. The Modern High School Debating Society. Quar. Jour. 
Speech Education, 11 :135-39, April 1925. 

Miucer, E. W. Skill in Debate. Quar. Jour. Speech Education, 11 :150-57, 
April 1925. 

Perry, I. D. Debating for Every Pupil. Quar. tour. Speech Education, 
11:130-35, April 1925. 

School and Society, 21:534, May 2, 1925. Debating at Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. 

SHaw, W. C. Use of Strategy in Debate. Quar. Jour. Speech Education, 
11 :368-72, Nov. 1925. 

Utrersack, W. E. Logic and Argumentation. Quar. Jour. Speech Educa- 
tion, 11:175-77, April 1925. 

Woo.sert, C. H. On Critic Debate Decisions. Quar. Jour. Speech Educa- 
tion, 11:286-88, June 1925. 


1926 


Case, W. A. Vitalizing the Course of Study in Argumentation and Debate. 
Quar. Jour. Speech Education, 12:182-95, June 1926. 

Davis, W. H. Parliamentary Procedure and Formal Debating. Quar. Jour. 
Speech Education, 12:11-22, Feb. 1926. 

FretTwe.i, E. K. Debating. “Twenty-fifth Yearbook, National Society for the 
Study of Education, Part II, pp. 173-75, 1926. 

Pereco, I. Analysis of a Debate on Evolution. Quar. Jour. Speech Education, 
12:23-30, Feb. 1926. 

Literary Digest, 88:81-84, February 13, 1926. Sparks to Fly When Salem 
meets Salem in Debate. 


1927 
Bauer, M. G. Persuasive Methods in the Lincoln-Douglas Debates. Quar. 
Jour. Speech Education, 13:29-39, Feb. 1927. 
BecHer, EpMuND T. Shall the Audience Decide? English Journal, 16:203- 
12, March 1927. 








THORNDIKE COLLEGE ENTRANCE 
TEST RESULTS IN A SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 


By GERTRUDE HILDRETH 
Member of the Staff, Lincoln School of Teachers College 


HE pupils in Grades 10, 11, and 12 of the Lincoln School of 

Teachers College were given the Thorndike Intelligence Exami- 
nation for High School Graduates (1925-30 Series, Form P, Parts I 
and III; Form J, Part I1) in December, 1925. The Thorndike test 
met three needs: 

1. The need of a uniform intelligence test which would make pos- 
sible comparisons among pupils by age or grade groups. Each pupil 
had been given an individual intelligence test (the Stanford Revi- 
sion of the Binet Scale) at the time of admission to the Lincoln 
School. Since the time of admission and age at admission varied for 
the different pupils, there was no uniformity in the age at which pupils 
had been tested and it seemed unfair to compare the I.Q.’s of those 
pupils who were over 14 years of age at the time of the test with the 
[.Q.’s of those who were younger. 

2. The need of a test of sufficient difficulty to measure even the 
brightest pupils and one that was extensive enough to give high relia- 
bility. The I.Q.’s of the Stanford test showed the pupils to be, on 
the average, of superior intelligence. 

3. The need of objective data from which a student’s probable 
success in college work might be predicted; and the need of objective 
evidence of special aptitudes and disabilities in various types of school 
work. 


TOPICS OF INVESTIGATION 


The investigation of the following problems was made possible 
from the results obtained from the test: 

1. The distributions and central tendencies of scores in the dif- 
ferent classes. 

2. The probability of college success of pupils in the senior class. 
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TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF ScorEs oN 


TABLE II 
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3. The relation of age to score. 

4. A comparison of Thorndike Test results with Stanford Binet 
1.Q.’s. 

s. A comparison of Thorndike Test scores and Stanford Binet 
1.Q.’s with school marks. 

6. The relation of linguistic and arithmetical abilities (as measured 
by the Thorndike Test) to total score. 
7. Sex differences in Thorndike Test scores. 


The Distributions and Central Tendencies of Scores in the Differ- 
ent Classes. The distribution of the Thorndike scores by grades is 
givenin Table I. In the tenth grade the median score is 291; in the 
eleventh grade, 275; and in the twelfth grade, 393 (these scores are 
equivalent to 60, §9, and 78 on the 1919-24 series). For the entire 
group the median is 334 (transmuted score, 68). The low score of 
the eleventh grade as compared with the others is due to the fact 
that some of its better students had been placed in the twelfth grade 
at the beginning of the year. The highest score in the entire group 
is a score of 640 (transmuted score, 112), made by a twelfth grade 
pupil. The lowest, 50 (transmuted score, 12), is the score of a tenth 
grade pupil. The semi-interquartile range is close to 50 points for 
each group. The number of pupils in the eleventh grade is less than 
half that of the other two groups, due to the selection that had taken 
place. The arithmetic mean for the twelfth grade is 366 (scores 
grouped in step intervals of 25 points) ; sigma is 78 points. For tenth 
and eleventh grades combined, the mean is 264; sigma, 74 points. 


The Probability of College Success of Pupils in the Senior Class. 
The bar diagram of Figure 1 shows the number and percentage of 
students in the senior class having different probabilities of success 
in college. The division of pupils into four groups follows the classi- 
fication given in the Manual of Directions for the Thorndike. test. 
The scores of the 1925 series of the test had first to be converted, 
by means of directions given in the manual, into scores comparable to 
the scores obtained with the 1919-24 series. The probability of col- 
lege success, as given in the manual, is somewhat as follows: 

Group 1. Individuals who score under 60 (1925 series—279) and 
who are 17 years of age are apt to be unsuitable material for college 
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work. Those under 17 years of age are advised to take a second 
examination after a year’s further study. 

Group 2. Individuals who make scores of 60-69 (279-340 in the 
1925 series) may attain college degrees if they are sufficiently indus. 
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Group 3. Those who score over 70 (340 in the 1925 series) have 
intellect enough for college work. 

Group 4. Those scoring over 85 (443 in the 1925 series) may be 
admitted in spite of deficiencies in preparation. 

These four groups, designated in this study as Superior, Good, 
Fair, and Poor, correspond to the four groups described in the 
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TABLE III 
Ace—I1.Q. Distrrsvrion—LIncoLn SCHOOL, GRADES 10, 11 AND 12 
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manual. In interpreting the probability of college success in the 
senior class of the Lincoln School, it must be remembered that the 
test was given almost a year before the pupils expected to enter col. 
lege and it is probable that their scores, on the average, would have 
been higher at the time they might actually have taken the test for 
college entrance. Consequently, the percentages in the four groups 
are probably not what they would have been at a later date. The 
tendency would probably be in the direction of larger percentages in 
the groups capable of doing college work. In Group 1 are 6 per cent 
of the whole class; in group 2, 17 per cent; in Group 3, 50 per cent; 
and in Group 4, 26 per cent. 


The Relation of Age to Score. The relation of age to score is 
shown in Table II. There is a steady increase in score with age, from 
an average score of 290 for 13-year-olds to 393 for 17-year-olds, 
except in the case of the 16-year-olds, who are on the average 5 
points lower than the 15-year-olds. There were only two pupils 18 
years of age, and these have an average score of 330 points. Ability 
to score in the Thorndike tests appears to increase with age between 
the years from 13 to 16. We cannot state this as a proved fact until 
the influence of selective factors upon the different age groups has 
been determined. If the younger pupils are duller than the older 
group, these results might mean that we have here simply a difference 
in intelligence from group to group rather than an improvement in 
score due to maturity or increased age. We have another check on the 
intelligence of these pupils in the 1.Q.’s of the Stanford Binet Test. 
Earlier in this article it was stated that for the reason that there is 
a tendency for the I.Q. to decline in the case of older children, com- 
parisons from pupil to pupil with the Stanford I.Q. might be unsatis- 
factory. <A tabulation of the ages at which the pupils had been 
tested revealed the fact that for the different age and grade groups 
the central tendencies of the ages at which the pupils had been tested 
with the Stanford test were quite similar. For example, pupils in 
the Lincoln School now 16 years of age were, on the average, about 
the same age when tested as pupils now 13 years of age. Conse- 
quently, the average 1.Q.’s from group to group may be considered 
comparable. Table III shows by age groups the distribution of the 
1.Q.’s of the Senior High School. There is a steady decline from age 
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13 (average 1.Q. 137.5 points) to age 18 (115 points), except in the 
case of year 16, for which the average I1.Q. is 114 points. ‘These 
results probably mean, then, that the younger pupils in the Senior 
High School are the brighter, although the number of cases for each 
age group is small and the probable error of the results, large. This 
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is the usual situation as reported the country over. All of the 13-year- 
olds in the Lincoln School were in the upper six grades, that is, Grades 
7to 12. Atabulation (Table IV) of the 1.Q.’s of the Junior Hizh 
School, Grades 7 to 9, substantiated the fact that the 13-year-olds 
in the Senior High School are a highly selected group. The average 
1.Q. of the 13-year-olds in the Junior High School is 120 points. 

Since in the Senior High School the younger age groups tend to be 
the brighter, the increase in Thorndike score from the younger to the 
older age groups must be due to the age factor. 


A Comparison of Thorndike Test Results with the Stanford Binet 
I. Q.’s._ The distributions of Stanford I.Q.’s in the four college suc- 
cess groups are shown in Table V. The ability of the two groups with 
the highest probability of college success in terms of I.Q. is 125 points. 
For the two lowest groups it is 113 and 111 points of I.Q. 


A Comparison of Thorndike Test Scores and Stanford Binet I.Q.’s 
with School Marks. Tables VII and VIII show the distributions by 
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grades of Stanford I.Q.’s and school marks. The school marks were 
converted from the letter marks A, B, C, D, and F into numerical 
values by assigning to A, 4; B, 3; C, 2; D,1; and F, 0. Only the 
marks for the first semester of the school year 1925-26 are included, 


TABLE VIII 
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All records of students having fewer than four marks were excluded. 
The numeral marks were averaged and the resulting value designated 
the grade index. 

Table VI gives the distribution of grade indices in college success 
groups. [he average index for the two highest groups is 2.95; for 
the two lowest, 2.5 and 1.9. Coefficients of correlation between 
grade index and Thorndike score are as follows: Grades 10 and 
11 combined, r=.531 + .06 (N=56). Grade 12, r=.387 * .09 
(N= 43). All classes, r= .468 * .06 (N=99). The smallness of 
N in the first two correlations makes them quite unreliable. The 
reliability is greater for all classes combined. ‘This last correlation 
compares favorably with the usual figures given as the correlations 
between estimates of school work and scores on intelligence tests. 
Such correlations rarely exceed .5. Many are much lower. In the 
Lincoln School, where teachers have rather unusual opportunity to 
know their pupils, the conclusion must be reached that school marks 
and scores on the [Thorndike test are only to a slight extent measuring 
the same traits or capacities. Obviously, the Thorndike scores do not 
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measure physical attraction, popularity, good behavior, and other 
qualities which may enter into school marks. The Thorndike score 
is a measure of the number of questions answered or problems solved 
within a certain time and of the quality of those answers. The lack 
of high correlation, in view of these facts, is not difficult to under- 
stand. 


TABLE IX 


Sex DIFFERENCES 
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The correlation between grade index and Stanford Binet 1.Q. for 


Grades 10 and 11 combined is .505  .06 (N= 56). For Grade 
12, r=.293 * .og (N= 43). For all grades combined, r = .396 # 
.06 (N=99). In comparing the relation of school marks to Thorn- 


dike score with the relation of school marks to Stanford Binet I.Q., 
it must be remembered that the factor of age has been eliminated in 
the Stanford score but not in the Thorndike score. Age is probably 
disregarded in the giving of school marks. It was impossible to work 
with mental ages of the Stanford Binet tests because all of the older 
pupils run off the scale and the values are not differentiated. 
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The Relation of Linguistic and Arithmetical Abilities (as Meas. 
ured by the Test) to Total Score. The score for linguistic ability in 
the Thorndike test is obtained by adding four of the partial scores 
in Part I of the test and three of the scores in Part Il. For mathe. 
matical ability, three of the partial scores of Part I and one of the 
scores of Part Il were used. The correlation between score on 
the entire test and score in mathematical ability is .686 + .03; 
between linguistic ability and total score the correlation is somewhat 
higher, .8206 + .o2. The correlation between scores in mathemati- 
cal and linguistic ability is .485 +.o05 (Pearson product-moments 
formula). WN in each case is 109. 


Sex Differences in Thorndike Scores. Boys, on the average, score 
higher than girls on the Thorndike test. ‘he boys’ average is 348.5 
points; the girls’, 310 points. On the Stanford test the 1.Q.’s of the 
two sexes are almost identical—119 points for boys; 118 points for 
girls. In chronological age the two groups are equal. ‘The grade 
indices for the two sexes are also quite similar. ‘The Thorndike test 
must be somewhat better suited to boys than to girls. 





————————— 











GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF PUBLIC 
SCHOOL ACCOUNTING 


By N. L. ENGELHARDT 


Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


AND FRED ENGELHARDT 


Professor of Education, University of Minnesota 


N ITS earliest aspects, public school accounting consisted merely 
of the recording of receipts and expenditures. It was developed 

largely for the purpose of providing a historical record of all busi- 
ness transactions. ‘The early financial statements and reports of 
school systems had reference in only slight degree to the success 
attained in the operation and management of public school systems. 

It is to-day recognized that school accounting has not served its 
complete purpose even when a complete and accurate record of each 
business transaction has been made. The program of public educa- 
tion must profit from the financial facts which become available 
through accounting. Public education may be expected to thrive 
to the degree that financial accounts are used intelligently by the 
management to provide a better educational service. Educational 
authorities must also rely upon accounting facts to secure for public 
consumption the evidence which shows that the schools are increas- 
ingly productive and are returning value received for the dollars 
spent. 

It is clear that the financial accounting program should be dictated 
by the needs of those groups who are responsible for the progress 
in the schools. The characteristics of financial statements and reports 
and the factors in an accounting system should be determined largely 
by the detailed needs of the educational program. ‘The mere factual 
historical records can be made when these other insistent demands of 
the productive program are satisfied. 


PURPOSE OF ACCOUNTING IN PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


In any enterprise, the fundamental purpose of accounting is to sup- 
ply those responsible for management with the facts necessary for 
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efficient and intelligent administration. Accounting practices or pro. 
cedures which can fulfill this fundamental need can provide for all 
other wants. It is this aspect of accounting that is vitalizing. 

The financial accounting and the educational aspects of a local 
school system are closely interrelated. [his becomes more and more 
evident when the functions of accounting are clearly understood. The 
educational service required of a school system must be related to 
the managerial plans for providing the service and to the funds avail. 
able. Service performances must be checked up with the expenditures 
made. An educational program cannot be adequately conceived with- 
out its financial plan, and the necessary machinery for its administra- 
tion cannot be properly initiated and kept in motion without adequate 
accounting control. 


THE NEED OF A FACTUAL BASIS FOR INTELLIGENT 
MANAGEMENT 


Plans should not be developed except on the basis of past per- 
formance and present conditions which have their source in the 
accounting records. The statistical analysis of these facts makes pos- 
sible, within certain limits of accuracy, the anticipation of future 
needs. Financial control, accounting control, and administrative con- 
trol are so inextricably interwoven that the ultimate success of any 
school system may depend upon how clearly and how fully the ac. 
counting procedures are developed and how well the financial reports 
meet the administrative needs. 

During the fiscal period or year in which schools are in operation 
many transactions take place, and each transaction affects the result- 
ant financial condition of the district. Each item of income or 
expenditure has a more or less direct bearing on the success or failure 
of the educational program. ‘Those responsible for the management 
of the schools are not only interested in an analysis of these transac- 
tions, individually and collectively, but are likewise interested in how 
they have affected the financial condition of the district. ‘Therefore, 
those responsible must not only have a statistical analysis of the factors 
that enter into the current fiscal affairs of the district when consider- 
ing the educational program and the financial plans proposed, but 
they must also have such data as will show how these factors have in 
the past brought about changes in the financial conditions. 


a 
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BETTER PUBLIC SUPPORT A RESULT OF 
GOOD ACCOUNTING 


Adequate support of public education rests upon public confidence 
in and approval of the policies that are pursued. The amount of 
money made available in any community depends mainly upon how 
well the cause of education is presented to the school board and to 
the public. In the struggle for funds, which goes on within a school 
district, the importance of adequate accounting cannot be overempha- 
sized. The weight attached by both friends and enemies to data relat- 
ing to local costs of schools in contrast to costs in other school systems 
is too well known to need elaboration. When the superintendent of 
schools cannot clearly set forth the true facts told by these sets of 
data, he is practically helpless when charges of extravagance are 
made. Adequate accounting uniformly carried out in all school dis- 
tricts will contribute largely to better educational support. 


FUNCTION OF SCHOOLS 


The service function of a public school system has a direct bearing 
on the accounting practices. Public schools as service enterprises ful- 
filling the demands of the state and the community are directly respon- 
sible to the public for their financial support. This fact establishes a 
distinct difference between a private enterprise conducted for profit 
and a public school system. ‘The accounting procedure to be adopted 
must clearly recognize this difference. Any enterprise so closely asso- 
ciated with the general public welfare must have its financial data 
available in the form which will be understood by a large body of citi- 
zens. Sound accounting principles should not be ignored, nor should 
the administrative purpose of accounting be neglected, but the possi- 
bility of good publicity must always be borne in mind. 


rYPE OF FISCAL CONTROL 


Irrespective of the type of fiscal control, school accounts should be 
kept under the immediate control of the school officials. Friction, 
inconvenience, and annoyance result when school authorities must go 
to other municipal departments for the financial facts essential in the 
current management of their own work. Accounting must be in 
charge of those upon whom the responsibility is placed. 
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CONDITIONS AFFECTING SCHOOL ACCOUNTING 


Schools are not operated on a cash receipt and payment basis, 
Revenue needs are usually estimated in advance, and income receipts 
may be one-half year or more in arrears. The payment of state aid 
is frequently delayed. In many systems, the public school budget 
must be presented to the council or financial committee practically one 
year in advance of its operation. Obligations are often paid with 
borrowed funds, which in turn may be liquidated over a long period 
of years. In fact, much of the current business of the system is done 
on a credit basis. Business conducted under such conditions must be 
provided with adequate and accurate accounts and accounting control. 

The directing board of a public school system has a changing mem- 
bership. ‘The fiscal conditions existing at the end of the term of one 
administration are frequently carried over to a succeeding adminis- 
tration of difterent composition and widely differing aims. Much 
confusion may then arise if accounting practices are such that the 
financial status is not easily ascertainable. When financial facts are 
not set forth clearly, it is an easy matter to conceal from the public 
the actual financial condition of the school district. Responsibility for 
negligence is hard to place except where records are specific. A new 
school board may frequently find itself held responsible for the neg- 
lect of its predecessor. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT AND THE ACCOUNTING POLICIES 


Even though the superintendent may delegate to members of his 
staff responsibilities for the operation of the various departments, he 
is still accountable to the board for the results secured. ‘This is espe- 
cially true in a large school organization. ‘The effective presentation 
of financial data requires an intimate knowledge of the educational 
problems confronting the administrative staff. In dealing with finan- 
cial matters, the superintendent must know the kinds of statements 
he wants. He must know the accounts that must be kept which will 
provide this information most readily and most accurately. He must 
have a competent staff familiar with the technique of accounting and 
appreciative of the needs of the executive and how they may best be 
satisfied. When the financial facts which are needed are determined 
upon, the accounting plans and methods of bookkeeping can be readily 


developed. 
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The accounts to be kept must provide the executive with the facts 
essential in carrying on the following activities: 
Formulating the educational program. 
Formulating the financial plan proposed for the payment of the 
program. 
Estimating reserve sources and amounts. 
Planning capital needs for plant programs. 
Establishing standards for supplies and equipment. 
Setting standards for salaries and wages. 
Controlling of stores through distribution and consumption. 
Determining standards of costs. 
Reporting local stewardship. 
Comparing local costs with those of other systems. 
Preserving resources of community. 
Paying obligations promptly. 
Operating the school system economically. 
Preparing publicity materials. 
LEGAL RESTRICTIONS AFFECTING ACCOUNTING 
The legislative authority granted school boards and their officials 
carries with it certain obligations which have a bearing upon the 
accounting procedure. Certain revenues and expenditures are re- 
stricted as to use and the accounting records must show that all the 
provisions of the law have been complied with. The accounts must 
indicate the manner in which the collections made have been set aside, 
and whether they have been applied to the specific purposes for which 
they have been designated. Local restrictions are frequently as strin- 
gent as state laws. When appropriations are made to the school 
board by a municipal financial authority, care must be exercised that 
appropriations are not exceeded. It is fundamental in good manage- 
ment that all obligations be promptly paid when due, and that all 
revenue be collected when payable. Funds set aside are encumbered 
as soon as the contract has been entered into or the purchase 
made. The accounts paid should indicate the authority for their 
initiation and the record of their payment in order that all questions 
concerning each transaction are clearly and accurately answerable. 
The following items will serve as guides to the superintendent or 
the responsible fiscal oficer when working on statements which have 
been rendered for approval and payment: 
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The purchases or contracts must be checked for proper authori- 
zation, form, and procedure. 
The legality of use of school funds for each transaction must be 


verified. 

The budget provisions for each important expenditure must be 
checked. 

The availability of funds for the transaction must be ascer- 
tained. 


The deliveries of goods or services rendered must tally with 
quantity and quality of goods ordered or type of service and 
conform to contract agreement. 

The approval of the bills, receipt for goods delivered, or the 
services rendered must be acknowledged through the duly 
authorized agents. 

Goods or services must be purchased in the market and on a 
contract basis. 

Previous payments and work remaining to be done should be 
recorded where part payments are made on a contract. 
ACCOUNTING DOCUMENTS 

Experience has taught those associated with the keeping of ac- 
counts that the forms, documents, statements, and accounting books 
which are best adapted to any business are those which require a 
minimum of effort and cost to maintain and which provide a maximum 
of control and information. In public school accounting, the nature 
of the account is sometimes restricted by state regulations which 
regulate the recording of data by prescribing the reports to be pre- 
pared. Loose-leaf accounting books are usually considered the most 
desirable. 

Ledgers to be used should not be too large nor too bulky; other- 
wise special tables are necessary or the old-fashioned slope desk 
must be provided. The width of the accounting sheets can be reduced 
if a simple coding system is adopted. There is no need of preparing 
columns in registers and ledgers for those items for which infrequent 
fiscal transactions occur. Columnar accounting sheets are designed 
to facilitate posting, to assure uniform accounting classification, and 
to reduce labor in the preparation of annual reports. The ledger 
sheet cannot, however, be extended indefinitely to meet the demands 
of detailed cost information. 
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The adding machine and an intelligent use of symbols provide 
means for reducing the width of the accounting sheets to convenient 
size and also for reducing the labor of the bookkeepers without cur- 
tailing cost finding possibilities. Mechanical devices have reduced 
bookkeeping details in a marked degree. Automatic tabulating and 
listing machinery can be advantageously adopted to facilitate account- 
ing in the larger systems, but are not practicable for a small school 
system. For the large school system, the card ledger system of 
accounting can be readily adapted, particularly in connection with 
machine recording. 

The documents, files, or source data necessary for providing the 
basic information for a public school accounting system may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


Purchase Forms, Records, and Lists 
List of vendors 
List of articles 
Bid forms 
Contract forms 
Purchase orders 
Place to record orders 
Place to record contracts 
Place to record obligations when due 
Requests of needs 
Standards and specifications 
Vouchers and place to record vouchers 


Payroll Forms 
Salary schedule 
Employees’ record card 
Monthly time report 
Pension record 
Records of salaries paid 


Income Record Forms 
Record of taxes accrued 
Record of taxes paid 
Record of appropriations 
Record of estimated income 
Record of exonerations (independent districts ) 
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Record of receipts (independent districts ) 
Record of tax duplicates 

Record of tuition payments 

Record of other receipts 


Cash 


Treasurer and treasurer's bond forms 
Depository and depository records 
Voucher checks 
Register of checks 
Report on condition of cash 

Debt 
Records of bonds and interest due 
Records of temporary loans due 


Stores 
Storekeepers’ advice on goods ordered 
Receipt of goods delivered 
Records of goods received 
Records of goods rejected 
Requisition in stores 
Inventory record forms 
Record of goods due 
Record of distribution of stores 
Record of stores’ deliveries and charges 
Report of condition of stores and accountability 
Inventory of stores 
Property 
Record of property and property value 
Record of property maintenance and depreciation 
Record of property needs 
Record of property insurance 


PREPARATION OF RECORD FORMS 


In the preparation of record forms, care should be taken that uni- 
form classification and nomenclature are used. All forms should 
provide for the recording of data in the same order and sequence so 
that when more than one entry is to be made, the work can be done 
with the least effort and with a minimum chance of error. The minute 
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book of the school board should be considered as the basis for author- 
ity, and all financial records should originate from this source. 


A PREDETERMINED ANNUAL PLAN 


A financial plan setting forth the expenditures which are to be made 
must be prepared annually. The estimated amount to be allocated to 
each department and each activity, as well as the objects to which they 
are to be applied, must be set forth clearly. Estimates of revenues to 
be collected, indicating the amounts and the sources from which they 
are to be derived, must be made. The approved financial plan then 
becomes the authority, the administrative control, of all transactions 
during the year. 


ACCOUNTING MUST CONSIDER ALL EXPENDITURES 


In accounting fully for the cost of public schools, all expenditures 
must be considered. In certain states, school taxes are collected by 
other than school agencies, while in other states the cost of tax collec- 
tion is a direct charge on funds of the local school district. Similar 
practices exist in regard to the payment for other services directly or 
indirectly associated with the schools. The cost of the treasurer's 
department, the payment of school bonds and temporary loans, the 
management of school property, and the like, afford illustrations of 
such variations in the allocation of costs. Unless the accounting prac- 
tice of all school systems makes provision for the accounting for all 
service costs, including such elements as those enumerated, it is impos- 
sible to determine or compare costs with fairness. If comparisons of 
educational costs, financial programs, and policies in various cities 
are to be made and used in the scientific study of education, then it is 
essential that all school districts keep their accounts on the same ac- 
counting basis. If contrasts are to be made in the relative cost to 
communities of various types of administrative control, then provision 
must be made in the accounting plans for schools in dependent dis- 
tricts for a prorating of the cost of tax collection and the adminis- 
tration of the finances. This, for example, necessitates the allocation 
of the costs for maintaining the common municipal treasury and the 


cost for the use of money borrowed through temporary loans and 
bonds in cases where these items are centrally controlled. 
Another accounting problem results from the variety of plans in 
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vogue for providing local educational services in the several states, 
These differences in organization affect the financial programs and the 
ultimate cost of education as they appear in financial statements. The 
importance of recognizing this problem is obvious to school authori- 
ties when attempting to compare costs in one district with those of 
another where basic differences in the allocation of services exist. 
The following tabulation shows a few of the existing variations in the 
delegation of responsibility for certain educational activities. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL AND THE OTHER AUTHORITIES HELD RESPONSIBLI 
FOR PROVIDING CERTAIN EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 








| 
| 


y . . . , . . . N av N av No > 
Under Jurisdiction of | Usually Under Jurisdiction of May or May Not Be 
eth ’ Under Jurisdiction of 
School Boards School Boards " 
School Boards 
Kindergartens | Medical inspection of schools | Playgrounds 
Elementary schools | School plants Municipal libraries | 
Junior high schools School auditoriums 


Senior high schools School lunches or cafeterias 


Junior colleges 


Teacher training colleges 
Industrial schools 
Vocational schools | 
Evening schools 
Part-time schools 
Continuation schools 
School libraries 








RELATING SERVICE TO DEBT 


All expenditures made by school boards cannot in fairness be 
charged to the education of the children of the community. Capital 
expenditures are frequently made for large auditoriums, gymnasiums, 
swimming pools, and the like, designed in part for general community 
use. After the plant is in operation, the multiple use and the atten- 
dant additional cost of these facilities are overlooked and the total 
cost is charged to the regular education program. The proportion 
of the original cost and the carrying charge that should in such cases 
legitimately be charged to the current educational program is a mat- 
ter still to be determined. There also are evidences that some school 
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boards are making definite charges to the public for the use of school 
buildings for purposes other than regular school work. 

If accounting is to serve the administration and if the costs of edu- 
cation in one school system are to be comparable with: those of 
another, equally important consideration must be given other prob- 
lems which have received little attention in educational literature. 
Attendance service, for example, may mean one thing in one city and 
an entirely different thing in another. Comparative textbook costs 
have value only when the policy pursued by the schools in relationship 
to the supply of these materials is known. One district may supply all 
instructional material, including books, free, while in a second only 
the elementary books may be furnished, and in a third the pupils may 
be required to provide the necessary texts. 

In reviewing the financial cost statements of public school systems, 
these many variations in administration must be kept in mind. 
Accounts must show the true conditions and where variations in ad- 
ministrative procedure exist, the superintendent of schools shouid see 
that they are expressed, in order that the facts may not be misleading 
or misinterpreted. 


This is the seventh in a series of articles 


by Professors N. L. Engelhardt and Fred Engelhardt 





























THE FUNCTIONS OF 


HE importance of prompt and reg- 
ular attendance at school of all chil- 
is recognized in the 
fact that the legislature of each of the 


forty-eight states has enacted a compul 


dren of school age 


sory attendance law. Various means for 
promoting such attendance are used more 
or less successfully by school authorities. 
Some communities and some states have 
a high degree of attendance, others a rel- 
When the 
available within the school organization 
itself do not ! kind 


secure the 
of attendance, the compulsory laws pro 


atively low degree. means 


desirable 
vide for recourse to the courts. In the 
ory and in the law the courts are re 


garded as the ultimate source of relief 
of those who represent the state in the 
defined 


of attendance and instruction. 


function of enforcing a amount 
In prac 
tice, however, the courts in many cases 
fail to provide the relief contemplated in 
the law. 


solution is sought in this dissertation is 


The problem of which the 
to discover what the courts do and why, 
and to suggest such improvements as will 
secure a higher degree of prompt and 


regular attendance. 


PROCEDURE OF THE STUDY 


In solving this problem a comprehen- 
sive study was made of the place that 
courts have assumed in practice in the 


* By John Frederick Bender, Ph.D. 
Education, No. 262. 
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COURTS 
SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


Teachers 


= 











IN ENFORCING 
LAWS* 


administration of laws. An 


analysis was made of the services courts 


attendance 


have rendered in judicial decisions affect- 
The 


school laws on attendance were compiled 


ing compulsory attendance. state 
to show what court functions with ref- 
erence to attendance have been provided 
by the legislatures. Finally an intensive 
made of the work of the 
courts in New York City and Philadel- 
their 


study was 


phia in dealings with attendance 


cases. 


CONCLUSIONS OF THE STUDY 


Some of the more important conclu- 
sions of the study are as follows: 

1. Appeal to the courts to enforce at- 
tendance laws is hindered when the law 
provides that local officials must bring 
the charges of violation. Administrators 
idvise that the law should make provi- 
that charges 


sion may be 


brought by 
county and state officials. 

2. Local courts, such as justice of the 
found ineffec- 


peace, are In many cases 


tual by school officials as means for en 
forcing the attendance laws. The law 
should make appeal possible to such 


courts as county courts, district courts, 
ind circuit courts. 
2. Efficient 


pends on 


functioning by courts de- 


an adequate and efficient at- 
tendance service in the schools. 
University Contributions to 


College, Columbia 
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4. The constitutionality of compulsory 
education enactments has been upheld in 
every case in which that question was the 
issue. For nearly twenty-five years this 
question has not been raised in a court 
of record in any state. Every state in 
the union now has a compulsory educa- 
tion law. 

5. More litigation has been had over 
the question of compulsory attendance as 
related to-Vaccination than over any other 
Eleven deci- 
sions in courts of record have been ren- 


question of controversy. 


dered in such cases ranging in time from 
1900 to 1919. ‘The latest decisions in 
New York and Pennsylvania support the 
principle that unvaccinated children must 
be excluded from public schools and that 
the parents of such children can escape 
punishment under the attendance laws 
only by providing private instruction sat- 
isfactory to the school authorities. 

6. Private and parochial school instruc- 
tion is upheld by the courts. The states 
may supervise such instruction in a rea- 
sonable way, but legislation requiring 
children of the compulsory school age to 
attend only public schools is not consti- 
tutional. 

7. The Supreme Court of New York 
has rendered decisions in which the posi 
tion of attendance officers, who have 
been interfered with in the discharge of 
their duties, has been strengthened. No 
other state reports similar decisions and 
no other state has specific legislation 
making interference with an attendance 
oficer a misdemeanor. 

8. The courts have held that local au- 
thorities may require from parents writ- 
ten excuses for the absence of their chil 
dren and may judge the sufficiency of 
such excuses. Few of the states have 
specific legislation bearing on excuses for 
the absence of children. No state has 


made specific provisions that require par- 
ents to send excuses for tardiness. Wider 
legislation bearing on excuses both for 
absence and for tardiness would operate 
to secure a better degree of observance 
of the attendance laws. 

g. The elimination from state laws of 
easy exemptions from attendance is a 
necessary condition to secure adequate 
education for all children of the state. 
In one state the court sustained the view 
that the only legal exemption was proven 
physical or mental incapacity. 

10. The courts most frequently desig- 
nated in attendance laws as having juris- 
diction in cases involving these laws are 
local courts. As such courts are sensi- 
tive to local influences, the enforcement 
of attendance laws is probably affected 
accordingly. 

11. Few states provide for penalizing 
school officials for failure to perform the 
duties imposed by the attendance laws. 

12. A few states only define offenses 
deception, and 


involving falsification, 


evasion. The sources of information 
that form the basis for adequate enforce- 
ment are not in general well safeguarded. 

13. Attendance officers are not prop- 
erly protected in the laws by definitions 
of what constitutes interference with 
their work, and by fixing adequate pen 
alties for such interference. 

14. A considerable number of fun 
tions is assigned to the courts in the 
attendance laws which do not involve the 
adjudication of controversies or the im- 
position of penalties. It is proposed that 
these functions belong in the field of ad- 
ministration rather than in the field of 
judicial decision. 

15. The state laws that specify func- 
tions for courts in enforcing school at 
tendance are in general inadequate in the 


following matters: a) Locating jurisdic- 
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tion; &) adjusting penalties; c) defining 
the duties of officials and others under 
the attendance laws and providing for 
appropriate penalties; d) safeguarding 
information; ¢) relieving courts of ad- 
ministrative functions. 


A STATISTICAL 


HE purpose of this study is three- 
fold: 


which an extension of time improves the 


First, to show the extent to 


predictive value of scores on certain 
group intelligence tests; second, to esti- 
mate the amount that rate of work in 
general and rate of reading—as a special 
aspect of rate of work—contribute to 
the size of scores on five group intelli- 
gence tests; and third, to present further 
data bearing on the problem of the cor- 
relation of rate of work to intelligence, 


as conceived of as power or insight. 


METHOD OF PROCEDURE 


Relation of Extension of Time to Im- 
provement of Predictive Value of Test 
Scores. To show the extent to which 


an extension of time improves the pre- 


STUDY 
OF THE TIME FACTOR IN 
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16. Improvement in 


attendance as 


shown by a study of the attendance rec. 
ords of more than one hundred children 
who had been brought to court estab- 
lishes the fact that the court has a marked 
effect on the change of conduct. 


OF CERTAIN ASPECTS 
INTELLIGENCE* 

dictive value of test scores, five tests 
Otis Advanced 
Mentimeters, Indiana University 
Cross-Out Test, and Pintner Non-Lan- 
guage Mental Test—were given to sixth 
and seventh grade children under the 
conditions of standard- and extended- 
and the results correlated—for 
standard- and extended-time—with cer- 
tain established criteria, the assumption 
being that if extended-time scores have a 
higher predictive value than do standard- 


—N ational, Examina- 


tion, 


time* 


time scores, they will correlate more 
highly with the established criteria. The 
criteria were, first, Stanford Binet men- 
tal age, and, second, a composite made 
up of school grades, school promotions, 
a group of achievement tests, and Stan- 
ford Binet mental age. 
with these criteria are as shown below. 


The correlations 





Summary of Correlations, for Standard- and Extended-Time, Between the Criteria 


Used and the Five Group Intelligence Tests 


r (for tests below and Stanford Binet mental age) 


Menti- Cross- Non- 
M.4. 7. Otis meters Out Language 
Standard-Time Scores .§896 .6762 -$997 $335 .1287 
Extended-Time Scores .$994 -6583 .§820 -§567 2745 
r (for the same tests and the Composite Criterion) 
Standard-Time Scores .6487 7377 -5925 -5952 0919 
Extended-Time Scores .7163 -7906 .6259 -6355 2913 


* By Fred C. Walters, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education 


No. 245 


1 By standard-time is meant the time allowed on the particular test under its standardization, and 
by extended-time is meant additional time beyond the time allowed by the test under its standardiza- 


tion. This additional time was sufficent to allow go to 95 per cent of the subjects to 


selves out’ or complete the test. 


“work them- 
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The influence of extension of time was 
also studied by dividing the total group 
of subjects into halves on the basis of 
the rate at which they worked on the 
tests. The measure of rate of work was 
amount attempted, standard-time, for 
the test concerned. That is, if it was 
the National test that was being studied, 
amount attempted on that test, standard- 
time, was made the basis of division of 
the group of subjects into halves. Scores 
on the test (answers correct) were then 
compared for fast and slow halves, for 
standard- and extended-time. The pur- 
pose of the comparison was to show the 
extent to which the slower half made 
lower scores under the condition of stand- 
ard-time, and the extent to which they 
overcame any such deficiency or “lower 
score” by virtue of an extension of time. 
The results of the comparison, for the 
National, Otis, 
(the three tests for which the compari- 


and Mentimeters tests 
son was made), show that the slower 
half made lower scores under the condi- 
standard-time, and that they 
considerable measure this 


tion of 
overcame in 
deficiency in size of score when the time 
was extended. A comparison of fast and 
slow halves for chronological age and 
Stanford Binet mental age showed the 
slower half to be slightly younger chron- 
ologically and to have a slightly higher 
average mental age. The inference is 
made in connection with this aspect of 
the study that the rate at which children 


work on such stock intelligence -tests as 
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the National, Otis, and Mentimeters is 
uncorrelated with brightness as meas- 
ured by Stanford Binet mental age. 
Contribution of Rate of Work to Six 
of Scores on Five Group Intelligence 
Tests. As an approach to an estimation 
of the influence of the rate of work and 
rate of reading on the relative size ot 
standard- 
the intelligence tests studied, certain rate 


and extended-time scores on 


tests were given, a composite rate score 
determined, and _ this 
score was correlated with standard- and 


composite rate 


extended-time scores on the group intel- 
ligence tests. Partial correlations were 
computed with mental age constant and 
comparisons were then made between 
these residual correlations, for standard 
and extended-time scores. The assump 
tion in this procedure is that extended- 
time scores are affected but little, if at 
all, by the factor of rate of work and 
will, therefore, when mental age is ren- 
dered constant, show less correlation 
with measures of rate of work than do 
standard-time scores. The amount of 
this difference may be shown by subtract- 
ing the residual correlations for extend- 
ed-time from the residual correlations 
for standard-time. Such residual corre 
together with differences, are 
shown below. The rows of differences 
are measures of the amount of the con- 


tribution of rate of work (or rate of 


lations, 


reading, as the case may be) to the size 
of standard-time scores, for the test con- 
cerned. 


Residual Correlations Between a Criterion for Rate of Work and the Five Group 
Intelligence Tests, for Standard- and Extended-Time Scores, with Stanford Binet Mental 


Age Rendered Constant 


N. 1. T. Otis 
Standard-Time Scores .3595 -408 3 
Extended-Time Scores .0737 .07 56 
Differences 2858 3327 


Menti- Cross- Non- 
meters Out Language 
-4440 -2946 -2164 
1521 1427 0499 
2919 -15§19 -1665 
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Residual Correlations Between a Criterion for Rate of Reading’ and the Five Group 
Intelligence Tests, for Standard- and Extended-Time Scores, with Stanford Binet Mental 


Age Rendered Constant 


a. i. 7. Otis 
Standard-Time Scores .3027 4263 
Extended-Time Scores .2059 .2302 
Differences 0968 .1961 


an estimation of 
of work to the 


A second approach to 
the contribution of rate 
size of standard-time scores has been to 
consider extended-time scores as approx 


imations to pure power scores and to 
treat the lack of perfect correlation be 
tween them and standard-time scores as 
due to the factor of rate of work in the 
of the 


The amount of 


standard- 
lack 


of perfect correlation may be shown by 


determination size of 


time scores. this 
the application of the coefficient of alien 
ation to the correlation between stand 
The re 


proced 're 


ard- and extended-time scores. 


sults of this second agree 
fairly closely with the results found by 
the first. 

Rate Measures 
The problem in this 
the 


of quickness in general with brightness 


Correlation of with 


Measure Ss. 
the study is 


Power 


section of correlation 


in general. The procedure followed has 


been to correlate scores made on certain 


rate measures with the scores made on 


the measures of power, or general intel 


ligence, used in the study. Intercorrela 


tions of rate measures have also been 


computed. The conclusions based on thi 


aspect of the study are summarized in 


paragraphs 7 and 8 of Summary of Con 


/ 


clusions below. 


SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS 


mental age 


1. When Binet 


is used as the criterion, extension of time 


Stanford 


shows no improvement in size of corre- 


1 Rate of reading, as used here 
general intelligence, and the like 


should be thought of as freed from the effects of 


Menti- Cross- Non- 

meters Out Language 
.3670 2302 .0648 
2361 -1082 .02 90 
-1309 1220 0355 


lations over standard time. This is true 
for all five tests studied. 
Composite Criterion is 


1is10Nn 


2. When the 


used as the criterion, exter of time 


shows an improvement in size of corre- 
lations over standard time of from three 
to twenty points, depending on the test 


3. When the 


into 


total group of subjects 
basis of 


amount attempted, standard time, bright- 


is divided halves on the 
ness (mental age with chronological age 


constant) appears to be about equally 


distributed between the two halves. 


When comparison of increase in size 
of score due to extension of time is made 
on the basis of this division, it is found 


that the increase in score for the slower 
half is greater than the increase in score 


for the faster half to 


an amount equal 


approximately to four-tenths of the 


standard deviation of standard time 


scores for the test concerned 


4. Any decision as to the relative mer 


its of standard- and _ extended-time 
scores (on the tests here considered) as 
a basis for the classification of pupils 
for the purposes of school work rests 


upon the question of the relative impor 
tance of speed and power as factors en 
tering into school work. 

5s. The contribution of rate of work to 
the size of standard-time scores on the 
National, Otis, \Mentimeters 
is estimated in equal t 


of the variability of 


and tests 
amount to be 
about three-tenths 


standard-time scores on these tests 


comprehension, 


mys 


SS ee eee 











es 


ot ne 
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6. Rate of reading, apart from com- 
prehension, general intelligence, and the 
like, contributes but a negligible amount 
to the variability of scores on the Non- 
Language, National, and Cross-Out 
tests; a slightly greater amount on the 
Mentimeters test; and an amount per- 
haps large enough to warrant considera- 
tion on the Otis test. 

7. Intercorrelations of the rate meas- 
ures range from .1703 to .6942. Aside 
from the correlations with Courtis Fun- 
damentals, all intercorrelations are 
above .40. These correlations are taken 
to express an actual correspondence be- 
tween rate in one complex function or 
combination of functions and rate in an- 
other. 


8. Correlations between the rate 


THE RELATIONSHIP 


hone ge control may be repre- 
sented as a continuous scale be- 
tween the extremes of near-sighted and 
far-sighted control according to whether 
the satisfactions are more personal and 
immediate or more inclusive and perma- 
nent. The early near-sighted control 
seems to be related largely to the primi- 
tive language of gesture, facial expres- 
sion, interjection, etc. The spoken word 
seems to enter into this relationship to 
the extent that it is frequently and con- 
sistently used with the same- affective 
meanings in immediate and personal sat- 


Gradually the 


come to include deferred and social val- 


isfaction. satisfactions 
ues, and far-sighted control develops as 
the self itself grows. 

As these deferred and social values are 
largely 


represented by language, the 


_ * By Ethel B. Waring, Ph.D. 
tion, No. 260 
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BETWEEN 
HABITS AND HABITS OF 
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measures and the more general measures 
of intelligence are comparatively low— 
ranging from—.001§ to .4515, and cen- 
tering around .246. 

g. The rate selected and 
used in this study, with the possible ex- 
ception of Total Rate of Reading Com- 
posite, do not—for the particular group 
of subjects concerned—correlate suffi- 


measures 


ciently highly with the power measures 
to support the generalization that the 
rate aspect of performance is a reliable 
basis for the prediction of general intel- 
ligence. 

10. The evidence of the study is that 
some children—a considerable propor- 
tion, in fact—may be relatively slow in 
their rate of performance without neces- 
sarily being dull. 


LANGUAGE 
CONDUCT CONTROL* 
points on such a scale of conduct control 
may be represented as stages in the rela- 
tionship between the language and the 
behavior habits. It 


that later stages in the development of 


probably follows 


the far-sighted control are attainable 
only through the corresponding language 
development. 

Such adult usage of language may con- 
stitute a technique for building early 
standards of behavior. To it the child 
responds somewhat as follows: (a) he 
accepts the language so consistently as- 
sociated with a certain way of behaving 
attendant satisfactions; (bd) 
gradually he tends to respond to it in 


and its 


the same way as he responds to the pri 
mary stimulus for such behavior; (c) 
he becomes aware that it stands for such 
behavior; (d) he purposely acts that way 


Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Educa 
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when he hears that word even under 
new circumstances; and (e) he says that 
word to label his own behavior of that 
sort, etc. 


PROCEDURE OF THE STUDY 


To test out experimentally such hy- 
potheses, language approval for certain 
simple skills was chosen in this study as 
the most simple and definite association 
of language habits and control habits. 
The specific assumption becomes: Lan- 
guage approval facilitates the develop- 
ment of a working concept of RIGHT in 
children from two to four years of age; 
or, in other words, language approval is 
than non-language ap- 
proval in the improvement of certain 
skill responses. 


more effective 
In such experimentation 
a foreign word of approval was found 
to gather meaning and become the cor- 
relative of conduct control at any and 
all of the early stages of conduct control. 

The skills consisted of such motor re- 
sponses as throwing a ball into a basket, 
rolling a ball into a hole, jumping off a 
plank, etc.; or such discriminative re- 
sponses as putting together things that 
are habitually used together, or things 
that are alike, or parts that complete 
each other, etc. 

The experiments were limited and in- 
tensive. They were planned to discover 
dependable tendencies rather than quan- 
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titative differences. 
prognoses 


At their conclusions 
formulated upon the 
assumption. Results were compiled. Pre- 
dictions and results agreed so consistently 
as to indicate dependable tendencies of 
language approval as a factor in im- 
provement. 


were 


CONCLUSIONS 


Language approval was found to oper- 
ate directly in the immediate situation, 
and indirectly in the same situation or 
in similar situations both as practice and 
as carry-over of mind set. It was found 
to facilitate, to expedite, to insure, and 
to extend conduct control. It should be 
most valuable, and even critical, it would 
seem, in conditions which offer limited 
opportunities for the individual to ex- 
periment and thus to learn by trial and 
success. 

The assumption of relationship be- 
tween language habits and habits of 
behavior control was found useful in de- 
veloping technique in adult guidance of 
children of all ages. 

The above in brief summarizes the un- 
dertaking “First, to discover any scienti- 
fic basis for an assumption of relationship 
between the two sets of habits; second, 
to test out the assumption experi- 
mentally; and third, to predict the value 
of the assumption as a working hypothe- 
sis in the field of educational practice.” 


4 


INTEGRATION OF 


BEHAVIOR* 


HIS study is an attempt to utilize 
the physiological data now available 
to build up, in more detail and in a more 
concretely verified way, conclusions 
which have previously been reached from 
the side of the philosophy of education. 


* By Meredith Smith, Ph.D. 
tion, No. 261. 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 


While its materials have been derived 
from physiological research, its purpose 
and conclusions fall within the field of 
the philosophy of education. What there 
is novel in the study are neither the sci- 
entific data, on the one hand, known to 
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competent physiologists, nor the main 
conclusions as to philosophic principles 
on the other; but the synthesis of the 
two, which apparently calls for the for- 
mation of a new hypothesis as to the na- 
ture of experience as an _ integrative 
whole. The problem is first to account 
for all behavior as an integration of 
internal and external factors, that is, as 
a correlation of impulses arising from 
receptors consonant with changes taking 
place within the organism and from ex- 
teroceptors consonant with changes tak- 
ing place in the environment. 


PROCEDURE OF THE STUDY 


Beginning with a historic account, it 
is pointed out that the central nervous 
system was at first identified with what 
is now known as the exteroceptive sys- 
tem, inasmuch as physiological data re- 
garding the latter alone were available. 
The result for psychology was thus nat- 
urally to stress an analysis of behavior 
in terms of an external stimulus which 
aroused a response of the organism. 
That internal conditions had an influence 
was recognized, but there was no knowl- 
edge of a mechanism which would en- 
able a scientific account of this influ- 
ence to be given. 

The next step was taken largely 
through pathological psychology, in rec- 
ognition of the importance of the vis- 
ceral cravings in determining the general 
character and balance of behavior. This 
in turn led to an interest in the auto- 
nomic nervous system and to an attempt 
to interpret this system as constituting 
the dynamic factor of behavior. On this 
basis internal factors assume the impor- 
tance previously given to the environ- 
ment, since the theory asserts that the 
visceral cravings determine the selection 
of all stimuli. 
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SUMMARY 


This study shows that there is a type 
of activity not definitely accounted for 
in either of these psychological concep- 
tions. Such activity appears to be found 
in the excitatory nature of the central 
nervous system itself, whose 
muscular structure is continually active, 
as Sherrington says, never absolutely at 
rest. It seems to be a question whether 


neuro- 


life itself is not fundamentally excita- 
tion. Organisms are active even though 
organic needs may be satisfied; they are 
continually reaching out for excitation, 
for new contacts. Among human beings, 
abilities and powers are operative only 
through objects, materials, and oppor- 
tunities that give them new scope and 
direction. 

Activity not directed toward satisfac- 
tion of the need of food, sex outlets, or 
protection, as manifest in childhood, has 
generally been termed surplus. From 
the viewpoint of analysis of behavior it 
is maintained that adult actvity which is 
not initiated by receptors excited by vis- 
ceral conditions, is equally in excess. 
Furthermore, it is contended that out of 
the manifestations of this excess activity, 
as it finds expression in invention and 
in all cultural forms, are the progressive 
factors of civilization to be found. 

Inasmuch as the abilities and powers 
of human beings are operative only 
through their highly complex environ- 
ment, the demand for opportunities, for 
materials which will give scope and di- 
rection to potentialities, is comparable 
to a visceral craving. 

It is necessary, however, to show that 
there is a definite physiological basis of 
this need for activity. This is found 
in the proprioceptors of the muscles as 
consonant with the execution of move- 
ments. 
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With this further 


source of organic instability a basis is 


conception of a 


found for the analysis of behavior as an 
and 


‘Together with an analysis of the 


integration of organism environ- 


ment. 


progressive factors in organic life, a sci- 
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entific basis for the development of edu- 
cational procedure is afforded. 

An account is given in this study of an 
educational experiment in which an at- 
tempt was made to exemplify the method 


of race progress. 


A PROPOSED PLAN FOR THE PARTICIPATION OF 


THE STATE OF CONNECTICUT IN 


SUPPORT 


OF ITS EDUCATIONAL RESPONSIBILITY * 


HE purpose of this study was to 
develop a plan whereby the State 
of Connecticut might approach the equa- 
lization of a satisfactory minimum edu- 
and the burden of 


Through the years of school 


cational opportunity 


its support. 
financing experience in Connecticut cer- 


” 


tain “sets” or combinations of finance 


habits, attitudes, and interests gradually 


developed. Among these were tradi 
tional methods both of distributing aid 
There were 
of direct 


Furthermore, the 


and of measuring ability. 


also “sets” as to the extent 


tate participation. 
evolution of administrative and financing 
procedures had introduced complexities. 
The study in point aimed to hew to a 
equity of educational 


principle, oppor- 


tunity, so far as possible, while at the 


same time meeting these “sets’’ and com 
This was particularly essen 


of the fact that the 


plexities. 


tial in view study 


was made for the Commission on the 
Revision and Codification of the School 
Law, a body charged to report a prac- 


ticable proposal to the state legislature. 


METHOD OF PROCEDURE 


The study was divided into six essen 
tial phases of the problem as follows: 
(1) the need of an improved basis for 


* By Alfred Dexter Simpson, Ph.D. 


State of Connecticut, 1927. 
1 Teachers College, Columbia 


Financin 7 2 
Enable the State of Connecticut to Meet More Adequately Its Educational Responsibility. 
as a Report of the Commission on the Revision and Codification of the School Law 


the distribution and the increase of state 
school moneys; (2) the development of 
an adequate unit measure of the basic 
educational task; (3) the 
of local 
task; (4) the 


a tentatively satisfactory minimum edu- 


measurement 
educ a- 


determination of 


ability to support the 
tional 
cational program; (5) the consideration 
of the problem of supporting the trans- 
and (6) the coérdi- 


foregoing into a concrete 


portation of pupils; 
nation of the 
plan of state participation. 

The most technical phase of the treat- 


ment concerned the measurement of the 


educational task. The method here used 
was, with minor exceptions, the one de- 
veloped from New York data by Dr. 
Paul R. Mort in The Measurement of 
Educational Need, A Basis for Distrib 


uting State Aid. 


FINDINGS AND PRACTICAI 


APPLICATION 


The entire study has to be considered 
from the standpoint of its practical ap- 
plicability. The more significant findings 
of the study are given below: 

1. The fundamental position of Con- 
necticut with respect to education is in 
harmony with a procedure which would 
make possible the assurance of an equiva- 


A Proposed Plan to 
Published 
Hartford The 


) . 
Lducation in Connecticut 


University, Contributions to Education, No. 150. 
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lent educational opportunity up to a sat- 
isfactory minimum and the support 
thereof by means of state participation. 

2. This assurance is impossible when 
towns and cities are either dependent 
upon their own resources or assisted by 
the state under existing grant laws. 

3. A common denominator in terms 
of the “equated pupil” has been devel- 
oped from Connecticut data, as a unit 
for measuring the educational task. The 
“equated pupil,” a more adequate meas- 
ure of the educational task than any 
heretofore utilized in Connecticut, is 
equivalent to a pupil in average attend- 
ance receiving his schooling in an ele- 
mentary school of more than 268 pupils. 

4. The study has indicated the present 
lack of a satisfactory measure of the 
ability of Connecticut towns and cities 
to support the educational task. It has 
pointed out a way by means of which the 
state could provide such a measure with 
It has utilized as 
a tentative basis of a measure of ability 


reasonable certainty. 


the “average annual tax income.” 

5. The cost of a satisfactory minimum 
educational program in Connecticut has 
been shown to be approximately $70.00 


A TEACHER TRAINING 
HIS study was undertaken for the 


purpose 
training, past and present, in Ohio, and 


of investigating teacher 
of proposing a defensible teacher training 
program for that state. 

Until 1902. Ohio depended almost en- 
tirely upon private institutions, and upon 
denominational and endowed colleges for 
the training of its teachers. A principal 
reason for the late development of state 
institutions for the training of teachers 
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per “equated pupil,” plus the necessary 
and varying cost for the transportation 
of pupils. 

6. The total cost of offering this mini- 
mum program has been shown to be ap- 
proximately $18,640,000 for the state as 
a whole. Aside from the possibility of 
supporting this entire program directly 
by the state, it has been shown how this 
program might be assured with local 
equality of burden through the co- 
operation of the state and local com- 
munities. 

7. The study has finally presented a 
proposed plan of support which repre- 
sents a modification of the desirable in 
order to meet certain practical conditions 
and to come within a state fund of a size 
reasonably to be anticipated. 

8. The findings in general present the 
first clarification of the state’s educa- 
tional finance problem. The proposed 
plan, when accepted, will enable the 
state to appreciably further the equal- 
ization of educational opportunity. The 
study should prove a valuable basis for 
further research in this field in Connec- 
ticut and also in the other states, par- 
ticularly those of New England. 


PROGRAM FOR OHIO* 


in Ohio was the remarkable develop- 
ment of private normal schools in that 
state, and the large number of denomi- 
national and endowed colleges which 
were interested in the 
teachers. 


training of 


The total number of students prepared 
for teaching in all educational institu- 
tions in Ohio in the school year 1925-26, 
with two years or more of training, was 


3,871. Of this number, it is estimated 


* This unit is similar in its general meaning to the “weighted pupil” developed by Mort for the 
State of New York in The Measurement of Educational Need. 


* By Alonzo Franklin Myers, Ph.D. 
Education, No. 266. 


Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to 
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that 2,464 accepted teaching positions in 
the public schools of the state. The 
total number of new teachers appointed 
in Ohio public schools in the school year 
1926-27 was 5,446. Some trained teach- 
ers came to Ohio from outside the state. 
About one half of all the new teachers 
appointed in Ohio in 1926-27 had less 
than two years of training beyond the 
high school. 
FINDINGS 

Some of the outstanding defects in 
Ohio's teacher training program pointed 
out in this study are the following: 

1. Ohio is not 
trained teachers. 


producing enough 

2. Teacher training requirements are 
too low. 

3. Ohio's certification system is unsat- 
isfactory. 

4. The teacher training needs of the 
state are not known by the state depart- 
ment and by the teacher training institu- 
tions. 

5. There is lack of codrdination among 
the state institutions. 

6. There are too many weak agencies 
and not enough strong agencies training 
Ohio. Ohio 


among the states in the number of insti- 


teachers in ranks first 
tutions accredited to train teachers, and 
last in the number of state teacher train- 


ing institutions per million of population. 
RECOMMENDATIONS 
The 


made in 


recommendations are 
proposed 
teacher training program for Ohio: 


fol lowing 
connection with a 


SOCIAL PARTICIPATION 
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1. Eliminate all teacher training agen- 
cies which are operated solely for profit, 
with the possible exception of any which 
may be able to measure up in every re- 
spect to those which are supported by 
the state or by endowment. 

2. Limit the denominational and en- 
dowed colleges to the training of high 
school teachers principally. None of 
these institutions should attempt to train 
elementary teachers. Many of them 
should not train teachers at all. 

3. The county normal schools should 
be eliminated as rapidly as state institu- 
tions may be provided to take their 
place. 

4. The requirements for certification 
should be increased. 

5. Rural teaching must be made more 
desirable. 

6. The state department of education 
should be There 
should be a of education 
which would have jurisdiction over the 


strengthened. (1) 
state board 


elementary and secondary schools, and 
serve as the board for the state teacher 
(2) The certifica- 
tion of teachers should be entirely in the 


training institutions. 


hands of the state department of educa- 
tion. 

7. The state should be definitely com- 
mitted to the policy of no state support 
for private and denominational colleges. 

8. There should be a single board of 
trustees for all of the state universities. 

9. There should be established in the 
very near future in Ohio four additional 
state teacher training institutions. 


IN A RURAL NEW 


ENGLAND TOWN * 


URAL life in America is very dy- 
namic. Because of this fact, many 
rural organizations are finding it difficult 


*By James Lowell Ph.D. 
Education, No. 258. 


Hypes, 


Teachers College, 


to survive, and service agencies 


that work with and through rural pri- 
mary groups are finding their problems 


many 
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of programization growing more difficult 
to solve. In view of these facts it is 
clear that quantitative studies that de- 
scribe and measure rural primary group 
behavior in its causal relationships are 
becoming a promising field for scientific 
investigation. Such a study in the en- 
vironment of a rural New England town 
(township), as a traditional socio-civic 
unit, constitutes the main objective of 
the present research. 


PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 


Specifically, the present research at- 
tempts: first, to describe the primary 
group structures, excluding family group- 
ings, found in the Town of Lebanon, 
Connecticut, noting historically their 
developmental and ecological setting; 
second to measure objectively and quan- 
titatively the membership and the at- 
tendance participation normally taking 
place in and through these structures, 
noting also indications of nonparticipa- 
tion; third, to correlate, as far as the 
limits of the study reasonably allow, 
structures and participation with their 
conditioning factors. Incidentally, devis- 
ing methods for quantitative measure- 
ment of participation, and learning some- 
thing of the present adequacy of the 
rural New England town as a socio- 
civic unit were assumed as secondary 
objectives of the study. 

The primary data of the study were 
secured chiefly by personal interviews of 
a 39 per cent chance sampling of the 
households of this town to learn the kind 
and amount of primary group contacts 
made by them from July 1, 1923 to 
June 30, 1924. These data were checked 
by an intensive survey of all the organi- 
zations found in the town, by references 
to organizational records, old diaries, 
etc. Considerable use was also made of 


historical material of a secondary nature 
chiefly for the purpose of tracing evolu- 
tionary movements affecting primary 
group customs and structures. 


MAJOR FINDINGS OF THE STUDY 


The population, the raw material out 
of which organized groups are formed, 
has been very dynamic in this town as 
to number, nationality, and occupational 
employment. At the close of the Revo 
lution the population was more than 
twice as large as it is now. The pioneer 
population was of middle-class Euro 
pean origin, homogeneous in ideals of 
government and religion. However, 
since about 1900, immigrants of Slavic, 
Jewish, German, and other ethnic ori 
gins have filtered into this town from 
nearby cities to the extent of forming a 
half of the present population. Also, 
during the summer, urban immigrant 
boarders, estimated at 82 per cent of 
the standing population, come here for 
two or three months of recreation. Thus 
the present population of this town is 
very heterogeneous in ideals of govern- 
ment and religion, social background, 
etc., which gives rise to a certain amount 
of social conflict and the disintegration 
of certain traditions and institutions. 

Stimulated by numerous historical epi 
odes, as well as by the beginning of 
the industrial revolution which followed 
later on, the farm-village system of pio 
neer economy passed to be followed by 
a period of self-sufficient economy con 
sisting of agriculture, crude manufactur 
ing, and a certain amount of shipping 
This period ended about 1800 and was 
followed by a period of commercialized 


agriculture and manufacturing that 


ended about the close of the Civil War. 
The period that followed saw the agri- 
culture slump into a state of decadence 
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and most of the manufactories moved to 
Even since 1868 
all the small mills and factories of this 
two (23 in all), 
moved away; so has a hospital and all 
the doctors. 


more populous centers. 


town, except have 


Likewise, due to many 
obvious causes the churches of the town 
have been reduced in number 50 per 
cent since the year 1868, and two of the 
remaining four are not self-supporting. 
In like manner the number af town of 
ficials has been reduced more than 50 
per cent since 1800, owing to changes in 
this socio-economic life of the town. 
Thus, due to many causes, we see this 
traditional socio-civic unit that was once 
quite self-sufficient reduced to a state of 
great dependency. It is estimated that 
to-day this town depends upon outside 
sources for 70 per cent of its social, eco- 
nomic, and professional services. 

As to primary group participation, the 
native Yankee stock, while constituting 
but half of the population, comprises 74 
per cent of the organizational member- 
ship of the town and 92 per cent of the 
official leadership in its 59 primary group 
organizations. The zeal of voluntary at- 
tendance at these organizations, meas- 
ured by percentage of attendance, was 
found to be as follows: athletic and rec- 
reational, 99; high school, 88; fraternal, 
67; civic, 65; socio-religious, 64; church 
worship, 56; and economic, 55. Fur- 
thermore, it was estimated that the aver- 
age household consisting of 4.6 persons 
spends 3.9 per cent of its entire time in 
voluntary primary group attendance (ex- 
cluding family groups). It was also dis- 
closed that informal group participation, 
such as attendance at moving pictures, 
visiting neighbors, etc., was twice as im- 
portant, from the standpoint of time 
spent, as formal organizational attend- 


ance, 
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FACTORS INFLUENCING PRIMARY 
GROUP PARTICIPATION 

Measured in units of time, and com- 
puted by the Pearson coefficient of cor- 
relation, distance, tenure, and mortgages 
were found to influence primary group 
little. 
the following factors were found to be 


attendance but very H owever, 


important determinants: differences in 
nationality, season of the year, age and 
sex, improved means of transportation 


and communication, and dominance of 


the city. Differences in the agricultural 
quality of the land and historical epi- 
sodes, indirectly, have been long-term de- 
terminants of primary group participa- 


tion in this town. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE STUDY 

The social picture thus obtained of 
this town shows vividly that society here 
that organized 
groups are affected by many determining 


is very dynamic and 
factors that must be suitably recognized 
in all important programizational work. 
One also is impressed with the great ne- 
highly selected, thoroughly 
trained leadership in all important group 


cessity for 


undertakings in areas like this town. 

This 
need for further research in such par- 
Working 


out a suitable adjustment between cer- 


study shows conclusively the 


ticipational problems as: a) 
tain urban and rural primary group or- 
ganizations that are competing with each 
other; 5) 
for the selection of membership in spe- 


discovering sound principles 


cific case-types of primary group organi- 
zations; c) the establishment of adequate 
standards for case-types. 

An educational significance is implied 
by the following phases of primary group 
life in this town: First, the public schools 
are the only organizations where people, 
regardless of race or creed, intermingle 
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freely. Since the schools occupy so stra- 
tegic a position as socializing agencies, 
their curricula and activities should suit- 
ably recognize their opportunity for do- 
Second, be- 


cause of language handicaps and for 


ing this important work. 


other reasons, many adult groups cannot 
be reached adequately by certain educa- 
tional agencies as now organized. There- 
fore, the clergy, bankers, and other busi- 
ness men having contact and prestige 
with special groups should be enlisted 
to assist, directly and indirectly, in 
bridging the gap that now intervenes be- 
tween social groups that need special 


THE 
OF SCHOOL 


SERIES of more or less closely re- 

lated steps are involved in: measur- 
ing the adequacy of a school building. 
One step is concerned with the measure- 
ment of the physical plant to determine 
the degree to which it meets with ap- 
proved standards,—that is, with the ap- 
plication of a reliable score card. A 
second step is concerned with determin- 
ing the proportion of the total area that 
is devoted to instructional purposes. A 
third step involves the problem of meas- 
uring the degree to which the instruc- 
tional space available in a building is 
actually used. 

This third step, the measurement and 
interpretation of school building utiliza- 
tion, constitutes the problem with which 
this study is concerned. 


METHODS OF PROCEDURE 


To determine the actual percentages 
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educational service and the agencies de- 
signed to give this service. 

In viewing the dynamic changes that 
have taken place in the various phases 
of the town, from its beginning to the 
present, one becomes impressed with the 
widening of the mental horizons and 
scope of personal interests and contacts 
of the average man; he is also impressed 
by the general centrifugence of rural in- 
terests cityward, and the replacement of 
the service and control functions of the 
local primary group structures by those 
of the more specialized, impersonal sort 
characteristic of urban communities. 


MEASUREMENT AND INTERPRETATION 
BUILDING UTILIZATION * 


of room and pupil station utilization for 
each of the various types of rooms in 
school buildings, fifty-eight 
schools were selected for intensive study. 


secondary 


Data were secured from each of these 
schools by personal visitation. 


FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 


Essential Data and Methods of Tabu- 
lating. 

1. The data essential to a thorough 
study of utilization have been carefully 
determined and detailed directions pro- 
posed for collecting and tabulating. 

2. A form, designated as School Build- 
ing Utilization Form No. 1,’ has been 
developed for use in tabulating these 
data. 


Methods of Computing Utilization Per- 
centages. 
1. A form, designated as School Build- 


* By Edgar L. Morphet, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Educa- 


tion, No. 264. 


; * This and the following forms with criteria and directions for using them are also being published 
in somewhat modified form in a pamphlet known as: 


The Strayer, Engelhardt, and Morphet School Building Utilization Forms. 


tions, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Bureau of Put ‘ica- 
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ing Utilization Form No. 2, has been 
developed for use in computing utiliza- 
tion percentages. This form not only 
outlines and simplifies the essential steps 
but also gives criteria and suggestions 
designed to bring about uniformity in 
procedure. 


Percentages of Room Utilization. 


1. A summary of the percentages of 
room utilization obtained for the 58 
schools shows that the libraries, study 
halls, and academic classrooms are used 
the greatest number of periods during 
the school week. 
used. 


Cafeterias are least 


Auditoriums are second lowest. 


Percentages of Pupil Station Utiliza 


tion. 


1. The average percentages of pupil 
station utilization, based on class periods, 
for the 
69.1 for the libraries. The average for 
academic classrooms is 62.0 per cent and 
for the entire buildings 41.1 per cent. 


range from 8.2 auditoriums to 


Factors Likely to Affect the Percentages 
of Room and Pupil Station Utiliza- 


tion. 


1. The factors most likely to affect 
the percentage of room utilization for 
any type of room include the following: 
the degree to which the building is ad- 
justed to the educational program; phys- 
ical desirability of the rooms; size of the 
type of whether 
rooms and equipment are used for other 


rooms ; equipment ; 
purposes than those for which they were 
primarily designed; and the type and 
number of periods in the schedule. 

* See foctnote 1 on page 1069. 
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2. Percentages 


station are 
particularly likely to be aff-cted by the 
following factors: 


of pupil 


size of the room; re- 
lationship of present equipment to the 
maximum; and the efficiency of adjust 


ment of classes to classrooms. 


Obiective Mea ures of Relative 


tion. 


Conges 
percentages obtained in 
selected buildings that 
crowded, a 


1. From the 
gave every evi 


dence of being tentative 
measure of the probable maximum per 
centage of room utilization of certain 
types of rooms in any secondary school 
building has been developed. 

2. Similarly, a tentative measure of the 
probable maximum percentage of pupil 
station utilization has been developed. 


probable 


maximum, during class periods, is 70.4 


For academic classrooms the 


per cent; for all rooms except the audi- 
torium, gymnasium, and cafeteria, it is 
68.5 per cent; for the entire building it 
is 44.1 per cent. 

Further Applications of the Study. 

1. The modes of procedure suggested 
in various phases of this study have been 
drawn together in the form of a Check- 
ing Schedule.” 

2. This schedule is intended to provide 
the school 


venient and reliable method of making 


administrator with a con- 
a detailed analysis of the utilization of 
his buildings, of measuring certain phases 
of the efficiency of his administration, and 
of gathering and presenting to the board 
of education objective data concerning 
certain aspects of the adequacy of the 
school plant. 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


At the meeting of the Board of Trus- 
tees of Teachers College on April 21, 
the following official action was taken. 

On the nomination of the Executive 
Committee of the Teachers College 
Alumni Association, Miss Mercy J. 
Hayes was re-elected Alumni Trustee, 
to serve on this Board for the period 
from March 1, 1927, to March 1, 1929, 
or until her successor is elected. 





The Jesse H. 
Newlon, who was elected Alumni Trus- 
tee in April, 1926, was accepted to per- 
mit of his appointment as Director of 
The Lincoln School and as Professor of 
Education in Teachers College. Mr. 
Newlon will enter upon his duties in 
the School and the College’ next fall. 


resignation of Mr. 





The Trustees established the “Lincoln 
Institute of School Experimentation” for 
the purposes of investigation and experi- 
mentation in elementary and secondary 
education, and appointed Dr. Otis W. 
Caldwell as its Director. 





Mr. Allen H. Connolly, now Acting 


Controller, was appointed Business 
Manager of Teachers College from 
May 1, 1927. Mr. Thad. L. Hungate 


was appointed as Auditor of Teachers 
College from May 15, 1927. 


Leaves of absence for 1927-28 were 


granted as follows: For the academic 
year: Professor Bess V. Cunningham, 
Mr. George T. Holm; for the Spring 
Session: Professor James F. Hosic. 
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FELLOWS AND SCHOLARS, 
1927-28 
Teachers College Fellows 
Knute O. Broady (B.S., Washburn 
College, 1920; A.M., University of 


Chicago, January, 1927; graduate stu 
dent, Teachers College, Spring Ses 
sion, 1926-27), Plains, Kans. 

Henry R. Halsey (B.S., University of 
Chicago, 1908; graduate student, 
Teachers College, 1926-27), Duluth, 
Minn. 

Henry D. Rinsland (A.B., 
of Oklahoma, 1920; 
Norman, Okla. 

Arthur W. Schmidt (A.B., Cornell Col 
lege, 1919; A.M., Columbia Univer 
sity, 1926), Tuxedo Park, N. Y. 

Fellow in Personnel Research 

Ruth Strang (B.S., Columbia, 1922 
A.M., 1924; Ph.D., 1926), Chatham 
sm 

Pond Scholar 

Otto L. Bohanan (A.B., Howard Uni 
versity, 1914), New York City. 

Charlotte Louisa Williams Scholar 

Edith L. Barber (B.S., Columbia Uni 
versity, 1924), Cherokee, Iowa. 

Earl Scholar 

George M. Wilcox (A.B., Cornell Col- 


University 


A.M., 1923), 
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lege, 1911; A.M., State University of 
Iowa, 1918), Mount Vernon, lowa. 
Hoadley Scholar 
Minnie V. Medwedeff (A.B., Goucher 
College, 1921), Baltimore, Md. 
Tileston Scholar 
Leonard J. Nuttall (B.S., Columbia 
University, 1911; A.M.,'1912), Provo, 
Utah. 


Caroline Scholar 


Victoria M. Kloss (B.S., Western Re- 
serve University, 1921), Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

THE DINNER IN HONOR OF 


A dinner in recognition of Professor 
Patty S. 
teaching and of her great service to edu- 
cation was held at the Hotel Astor on 
Friday, April 29. 


Hill’s fortieth anniversary of 


Four hundred guests 
were present to honor Professor Hill. 
Much of the success of the evening 
was due to the unusual ability of the 
Miss Mary E. Pennell, 
humorous introductions 
and “interludes” were a delight to every- 
Before 
Pennell said that as personality 


toastmistress, 
whose clever, 


one. 
Miss 
studies were the order of the day, the 


introducing the speakers 


speeches would take the form of a per- 
sonality study of Miss Hill. Miss Pen- 
nell began this study by giving a de- 
scription of the Hill family and reading 
a letter from Miss Hill’s old pastor in 
Louisville. 

The first of the speakers was Mrs. 
Finie Burton Bishop, who was a class- 
of Miss Hill’s in the Louisville 
Training School, her co-worker for nine- 
teen years, and her lifelong friend. Mrs. 
Bishop told of the day at the training 
school when she first saw Patty Smith 


mate 


Hill, a blue-eyed brown-haired girl with 
an expression of great earnestness, sit- 
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Runyan Scholar 


Mercie M. Hayes (Diploma, 


F roebel 
League, 1921), Kingston, N. Y. 


Margaret Hoe Scholar 

Amalia M. Bengtson (B.S., Columbia 
University, February, 1927; graduate 
student, Teachers College, Spring Ses- 
sion, 1926-27), Hector, Minn. 

Augusta Larned Scholar 

Helen L. Whiteway (A.B., Mt. Allison 

1923; A.M., Columbia 

1926), St. John’s, New. 


University, 
University, 
foundland. 
PROFESSOR 


PATTY S. HILL 


ting across the circle from her. It was 


not hard for the to visualize 
the girl of whom Mrs. Bishop spoke, 
for a picture of Miss Hill taken on her 


graduation day was reproduced on the 


audience 


program. Mrs. Bishop went on to tell 
of some of the experiences she and Miss 
Hill shared in Louisville and ended with 
a tribute to a friendship that has lasted 
for forty years. 

Dean Russell was unfortunately un- 
able to be present, but sent a telegram 
which was the most striking tribute paid 
to Miss Hill in the course of the evening. 
The telegram read: 


“Hearty congratulations on _ long 
service successfully accomplished and 
best 


Also personal 


wishes for more 
thanks for loyal co- 
operation and outstanding leadership 
in the field that 
ability and wonders at your vision. 
You have brought honor to Teachers 
College and happiness to me. 

James E. Russe” 


many years. 


acknowledges your 


The Dean was represented by Pro- 
fessor Edward L. Thorndike, who spoke 
of Miss Hill’s work at Teachers Col- 
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lege and her service to education in res- 
cuing the kindergarten from symbolism 
and He said that 
Miss Hill’s success was due to the fact 
that she had always kept in close touch 
with the practical work of the kinder- 
garten instead of withdrawing to theo- 


vague philosophy. 


rize and write books about it; to her 
ability to coéperate with other depart- 


ments of the College; and to her ability 


to inspire but leave free those who 
worked under her. 

Other speakers were Miss Bertha 
Barwis, who told of Miss Hill’s influ- 


ence on the general field of education; 
Mr. Shelby Harrison, who represented 
Mann School ; 


who represented 


the parents of Horace 
and Dr. Meek, 


nursery education. 


Lois 
Mr. Harrison spoke 
of Miss Hill’s contact with the parents. 
It was when she felt the need of closer 
afiliation between parents and teachers 
that the 
started. 


Parents Organization was 
This organization was the first 
of its kind, and was the starting-point 
Dr. Meek de- 


made 


for other organizations. 
scribed the 
school work under Miss Hill's inspira- 


progress in nursery 
tion and leadership. 

When Miss Hill rose to respond she 
said that she had been most interested in 
this whom the 
described that she 

If she had 
forty 
much of the credit was due to her par- 


ents, to her training teacher, Miss Anna 


about person 
had but 
“really did not know her.” 
accomplished anything in 


hearing 
speakers 


years, 


Bryan, to her co-workers, and to the in- 
Dr. 
James, Dr. Stanley Hall, Dr. Dewey 
and Dr. Thorndike. 


Hill’s speech was that if one knows hou 


fluence of great teachers such as 
The theme of Miss 
to grow old, one need not fear old age. 


She was ready, she said, to retire, but 
she promised that she would not retire 
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until confident that there was someone 
to take her place. Miss Pennell, who 
had previously compared Miss Hill to 
Moses who led the children of Israel 
for forty years, voiced the general senti- 
ment when at the close of Miss Hill’s 
speech, she said, “Remember, Miss Hill, 
that Moses lived to be a hundred and 
We of our 


twenty. much 


Moses.” 

One of the most vital parts of the 
Miss Hill a fund to 
which the friends from all parts of the 
country contributed. The Patty 
Smith Hill Fund is to be deposited with 
the Trustees of the College to be used 
for whatever educational purposes Miss 
Hill sees fit. 


expect as 


tribute to was 


have 


A portfolio containing the 
letters which accompanied donations and 
a list of the donors was presented to 


Miss Hill. 


because of the unanimity of the writers’ 


The letters are interesting 


expressions of pleasure in contributing 
to the fund, and their enthusiastic trib- 
utes to Miss Hill's sympathetic and in- 
spiring leadership. 

take this 
opportunity to thank all those who con- 
tributed to the fund which now amounts 
to almost seven thousand dollars. Con- 
and it is 
hoped that the sum eventually reached 


The committee wishes to 


tributions are still coming in, 


will be ten thousand dollars. 


EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


Professors George D. Strayer, N. L. 
Engelhardt, Paul R. Mort and J. R. 
McGaughy presented the report of the 
Lynn, Mass., survey to the School Com- 
At a lunch- 
eon held Thursday noon, April 21, which 


mittee in Lynn on April 20. 


was attended by a group of five hundred 


representative citizens, the report was 


enthusiastically received. The newspa- 
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pers have commented most 


favorably 
and there is every reason to believe that 
the major recommendations of the sur- 
vey will be adopted. At the luncheon, 
the group applauded the suggestion that 
the schools be disassociated from their 
present relationship to the city govern- 
ment. The 


officio chairman of the School Commit- 


Mayor, who acts as ex- 


tee, led the applause. 
The school authorities of Bronxville 
have asked the department of Educa- 
tional Administration to make a special 
study of school costs in that system, par- 
ticularly as compared with similar com- 
munities. 


Professor 
National 


Strayer spoke before the 
Association of Public School 
Business Officials in Philadelphia on 
May 18. His subject was “Steps in the 
Development of a School Building Pro- 
gram.” 

Professor Carter Alexander has been 
elected a member of the National Coun- 
cil of the Kappa Phi Kappa educational 
fraternity, which has chapters of under- 
graduates in some twenty colleges. 
Mort will give work on 
support for public schools and 
problems of pupil classification and prog- 
ress at the University of Wyoming, Lar- 
amie, Wyo., during two weeks in June. 


Professor 
State 





Professor Strayer and Professor En- 
gelhardt met with the Board of Educa- 
tion in Nyack, N. Y., on May 18 to 
present the findings of the survey with 
respect to the need for a new junior- 
senior high school. 


Professor Strayer and Professor En- 
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gelhardt presented the 


report of the 
Jacksonville survey to the Board of Ed- 
ucation and to groups of citizens during 
the week of May 2. 


They reported an 
enthusiastic reception of the survey by 
the Board and by the community. Cer- 
of the recommendations have al- 
ready been adopted by the Board and 
there is every prospect that the Board 
will carry 


tain 


out the recommendations 
made in so far as they are possible under 
the law. 

While in Jacksonville, Dr. Strayer 
conferred with W. S. Cawthon, State 
Superintendent of Public Schools, who 
that the office of 
county superintendent be removed from 
the group of elective offices. This is in 
accordance with one of the major recom- 


has recommended 


mendations of the survey. 

The spring picnic for students in ad- 
ministration courses and their wives and 
children was held on May 14. Games 
and sports were enjoyed on the grounds 
of the Horace Mann School for Boys 
and supper was served at the home of 
Dr. and Mrs. Strayer. 


ADVISERS OF WOMEN 


Mrs. Marvin B. Rosenberry, better 
known to deans of women as Lois Kim- 
ball Mathews, author of The Dean of 
Women, was the principal speaker at a 
luncheon given in her honor by the mem- 
bers of the Advisers’ Club on April 25, 
at the Women’s Faculty Club. Mrs. 
Rosenberry spoke on the evolution of the 
position of Dean of Women, discussing 
the point that with the enlarging concep- 
tion of the educational responsibilities of 
institutions of learning, the position of 
Dean of Women must of necessity de- 
velop into a Department of Student Life, 





mee 


— 


A EI 
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so organized as more adequately to cope 
with the complex problem of the adjust 
ment of students to college life. 

Mrs. Haskell, adviser to 
graduate women at Columbia Univer- 
sity, emphasized the importance of genu- 


Juniana 


ine quality of personality as a first pre- 
requisite to successful dean’s work. Miss 
Mercy Hayes, as Alumnae Trustee, 
urged the necessity of coéperation of 
deans of women in the selection and en- 
couragement of young women who might 
be interested in preparation for work in 
the field of the guidance of women. 

Mrs. Ellis Phillips, who was the first 
president of the National Association of 
Deans of Women, several of the women 
of the faculty of Teachers College, and 
deans of nearby colleges and high schools 
were other guests of the club. 

Professor Sarah M. Sturtevant spent 
April 29 in Baltimore, at the invitation 
Weglein. In the 
morning she conducted a conference of 


and 


senior high schools, the subject of which 


of Superintendent 


women vice-principals of junior 


” 


was “Problems of the Dean of Girls. 


At luncheon Professor Sturtevant met 


the deputy superintendents, and spoke 
twice in the afternoon, first before the 
and vocational 
Adolescent Girl” 
Parent-Teachers 

Federation of 
of the Board of 


women vice-principals 
“The 
before the 


Women’s 


members 


counsellors on 
and later 

Association, 
Clubs, 


Education. 


and 


Dean Florence L. Richards of the 
State Teachers College, Winona, Minn., 
a former member of the Advisers course 
at Teachers College, has just concluded 
a most successful term as president of 
the Minnesota 


Women 


Association of Deans of 


The annual meeting of the as- 
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sociation was held April 13-15 and in- 
cluded a 


form of a 


three-day conference in the 
“short course for deans.” The 
interest manifested in the program by 
principals as well as deans throughout 
the state was very gratifying. 





On the evening of April 28, the mem- 
bers of the Advisers’ Club visited the 
national headquarters of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association. Miss 
Charlotte Adams, head of the National 
Training School, explained the scope and 
general purpose of the 
stressing especially its international in- 
terests and affiliations. Miss Dayman, 
secretary of the Girl Reserves, described 
their work, and Miss Hirth, executive 
of the Personnel Bureau, spoke of the 


organization, 


value and need of sympathetic codpera- 
tion between deans and Y.W.C.A. groups 
throughout the country. At the conclu 
sion of these most helpful talks, club 
members who reside at the Headquar- 
ters members 


escorted the visiting 


through the dormitories and club rooms. 

Miss Eva Mooar, of this year’s major 
class of Advisers, has been appointed di- 
rector of personnel at the Woman's Col- 
lege of Brown University. Miss Mooar 
holds two degrees from Radcliffe College 
and appointment 
there During the 
present year, in addition to her major 
work, she has been taking part in the 


served as secretary 


for several years. 


study of Lutheran colleges undertaken 
by the class in College Administration. 





Mrs. Myrtle G. Cole, who has been 
dean of women at North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College, has been appointed dean 
of women at the new University of 
Tulsa, Okla., and will begin her work 


Mrs. 


Cole was a 


there in September. 
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student at Teachers College last year 
and president of the Advisers’ Club dur- 
ing the Summer Session. 





On May 6 Professor Sturtevant spoke 
in Dayton, Ohio. 
addressed the principals and vice-princi- 
pals of junior and senior high schools 
on “The Qualification and Preparation 
of a Dean of Girls.” In the evening she 
addressed the banquet of the 
Dayton Primary Teachers Association, 


In the morning she 


annual 


her subject being “The Primary Teacher 
and the Modern Youth.” 


ECONOMIC SCIENCE 
Professor A. Grace Johnson of Ore- 
gon Agricultural College, who last year 
while a graduate student at Teachers 
College made, with Mr. Belmont Far- 
ley, a study of student standards of liv- 
ing for the Trustees of Teachers Col- 
lege, has this year through her students 
made a study of living costs at the Ore- 
The study shows that the 
students 


gon College. 

average of 
Of the total, 
46 per cent goes for board and room. 


women spend an 


$518 for the school year. 


Professor Ernest R. Groves, who has 
given the courses on the Social and Eco- 
Problems of the 


Summer Sessions of Teachers College, 


nomic Family in the 
has recently resigned his position at Bos- 
ton University to accept a research pro- 
fessorship at the University of North 
Carolina. Professor Groves’s new book, 
Social Problems of the Family, is receiv- 
ing widespread favorable comment. 
The second revised edition of Housing 
and Home, A Manual and Textbook of 
Practical House 


Grey, professor of home economics, Uni- 


Planning, by Greta 


COL 
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versity of Nebraska, has just appeared 
in the Lippincott Home Manual Series, 
edited by Benjamin R. An- 
drews. 

EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 
AND VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 
On April 15 the Educational Sociology 
Club took an out-of-town trip by auto 


Professor 


bus to Sing Sing Prison with return via 
Bear Mountain Bridge. The early part 
of the following week an indoor excursion 
was made through the Physics 
Building of Columbia University. A 
guide from the Department of Engineer- 


new 


ing interpreted its intricacies. 
The last meeting of the club, a buffet 
held on The 


speakers were members of unusual ex- 


supper, was April 25. 
perience: Miss Nancy Beyers, who spoke 
on “The Mountaineer—Then and 
Now”; Miss R. L. Metcalfe, on “March 
in the Windward Islands”; Miss Ama- 
lia Bengston, on “The Psychology of the 
Middle Western”; Mr. T. L. Duckett, 
on “The Town and Country Negro.” 
There were also music and dancing. 

The total membership for the year has 
been about two hundred. 

ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION 

Professor Lois C. Mossman spoke on 
April 4 under the auspices of the Prin- 
cipals’ Association of Cleveland to the 
and first 
On April § 
she spoke before the Primary Council. 
spent April 27 
and 28 at Westfield, Mass., participating 
in the Westfield Conference, and assisted 
particularly in the work of last year’s 


teachers of the kindergarten 


four grades of that city. 


Professor Mossman 


graduates who returned for conference 
with the faculty and the experts from 
the State Department. 
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On April 29 Professor Mossman ad- 
dressed the Atlanta Nurses Organiza- 
tion at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York, on “The Place of Beauty in 
Life,” and on May 3 she spoke before 
the teachers of the Friends School of 
New York City. 





Miss Helen Parkhurst addressed the 
students of the major courses in Ele- 
mentary Education on Tuesday evening, 
April 12, in the Horace Mann Audi- 
torium. Other students and members of 
the faculty were guests of the Element- 
ary Club at this meeting. ‘The subject 
of Miss Parkhurst’s address was the Dal- 
ton Plan. 

On Friday forenoon, April 29, thirty 
headmistresses of English schools, rep- 
resenting the Rennie Commission, visited 
the Horace Mann Elementary School and 
the department of Elementary Educa- 
tion. This group spent only ten days in 
the United States, during which time 
they were the guests of Miss Helen 
Parkhurst. The particular purpose of 
their visit to America was to obtain a 
better conception of the Dalton labora- 
tory method. 

Professor James R. McGaughy dis- 
cussed the question of “What is Mod- 
ern Education?” before the Fairfield 
County Teachers Association in Bridge- 
port, Conn., on May 14. 

The Elementary Club held its annual 
banquet at International House on the 
evening of May 6. All of the faculty 
and the majority of the students taking 
courses in Elementary Education were 
present. 


Professor Milo B. Hillegas gave two 
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lectures on “The Teaching of Arithme- 
tic” in Schenectady, on April 27 and 
May 4, in connection with an extension 
course for principals and supervisors. 





Following an attack of influenza, Pro- 
fessor William A. McCall has been con- 
fined to his home and Mr. Harold H. 
Bixler has taken charge of most of his 
work at the College. Dr. and Mrs. Mc- 
Call have completed plans to spend sev- 
eral months in the Adirondacks where 
both of them will obtain a much needed 
rest. Dr. McCall has regular sabbati- 
cal leave for the Winter Session of 
1927-28 and will take up his work at the 
College at the opening of the Spring Ses- 
sion. 





Miss Elsa Beust, a former member of 
the department of Elementary Educa- 
tion, has been offered a professorship in 
the University of North Carolina. Miss 
Beust is the first woman to be so hon- 
ored by this institution. 





Miss Jean Betzner spoke on “Reading 
in Connection with Children’s Litera- 
ture” at the meeting of the International 
Kindergarten Union held on April 28, 
at New Haven, Conn. 

FINE ARTS 

Mr. Albert W. Heckman writes from 
Leipsic, where he and Mr. John P. 
Heins are studying at the Academy, and 
is enthusiastic in praise of the facilities 
afforded there for the study of the 
graphic arts. 

Professor Sallie B. Tannahill, Miss 
Belle Northrup, and Professor George J. 
Cox attended the Eastern Arts Conven- 
tion at Philadelphia, meeting many old 
alumni at the Teachers College lunch- 
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eon held at the Franklin 
Hotel. 


The Convention was very successful, 


Benjamin 


the attendance being the largest on rec- 
ord. ‘The speakers included such au- 
thorities as Professors Hughes Mearns, 
Rollo W. Brown, Walter Pach, Lorado 
Taft, and Dr. Lillian M. Gilbreth, and 
the exhibition of school work was of a 
most interesting and instructive descrip- 
tion. 

Students of Mr. Arthur: R. Young 
held a group exhibit of water colors in 
Macy Hall from April 19 to April 26. 
These the of nearly 
thirty different students, showed an in- 


paintings, work 
teresting variety and an understanding of 
the water-color medium. 

The Etching Group of the Fine Arts 
Club, directed by Mr. Young, exhibited 
examples of etchings, soft ground etch- 
ings, aquatints, and dry points, from May 
g to May 15. 

Professor exhibited 
dents’ illuminated manuscript books and 


Tannahill stu- 
ornamental capital, together with lino- 
leum block books, one of which, Loco- 
motion, had been published by the Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College. 
The exhibit was held in Macy Hall from 
April 26 to May 9. 

A group of ten prints in color, designed 
by the Lettering Class of 1927, and cut 
from linoleum blocks, has been published 
by the Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College. It is called Ten Toilers. 
AND COOKERY 

Professor May B. Van Arsdale at- 
tended a meeting of the Council of Ag- 
and Markets 


meeting of the New York State Agri- 
culture Society held in Albany on March 


FOODS 


riculture and the annual 
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10. Professor Van Arsdale has beep 
appointed a member of the Advisory 
Board of the State Fair under the New 
York State Department of Agriculture 
and Markets. 

On March 7 Professor Van Arsdale 
gave a lecture before the teachers of 
Home Making of the New York Pub- 
lic Schools and on the 23rd spoke be- 
fore the Women’s Club of Montclair, 
N. J. 





Foods and Cookery entertained the 
Grace Dodge Domestic Circle on March 
24. Miss Anna Barrows gave a demon- 
stration and Professor Grace Macleod 
spoke to the members of the Circle. 
Miss Anna Barrows was a speaker 
at the recent dinner of the League of 
Advertising Women and the Home Eco- 
romics her other 
talk before the 
cooking teachers of the New York Pub- 
lic Schools, and an address to the women 


Association. Among 


activities have been a 


of the Civic League of New Canaan, 
Conn., on “Spring Foods.”’ During the 


spring she has spoken before several 
groups of women in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
including a talk of “Home Economics, a 


National Need” before the 
nomics Section of the Brooklyn Insti- 


Home Eco- 


tute. 

During the past semester Miss Anna 
Barrows has been giving a series of 
eighteen weekly talks over the radio un- 
der the auspices of the Greater New 


York Gas Companies. 
HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


Miss Helen Atkinson 
member of a committee of the National 


served as a 


Association of Principals of Schools for 
Girls, which met with deans of examina- 
tion colleges at Wellesley College, April 
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Entrance 


7 and 8. requirements in 
mathematics and Latin, the desirability 
of uniformity in entrance requirements 
colleges, the use and 
value of the scholastic aptitude tests, and 


problems of the adjustment of the col- 


of examination 


lege freshman were the chief subjects of 
discussion. 

Dr. Cecile White Flemming spent 
March 29-31 in Mountain Lakes, N. J., 
where she was engaged in a series of 
advisory conference hours with the par- 
ents of the pupils in Grades I and II of 
the Mountain Lakes School as the re- 
sult of a mental survey of these grades 
conducted by Dr. Flemming during the 
Par- 


ents and psychologist discussed in detail 


first semester of this school year. 


the problems of each individual child. 
The 
health, attitudes, 
other factors in 
which had been 


survey were used as 


varied data on mental quality, 
personality traits, and 
the child’s experience 
assembled during the 
a basis for future 
guidance. 

The Junior High Schools of Spring- 
field, Mass., are adopting the Horace 
Mann Unit-Fusion Course in the Social 
Studies. Both Mr. Roy W. Hatch and 
Mr. De Forest Stull are 


direction of the work. 


aiding in the 


On April 22 and 23 Mr. Hatch lec- 
tured at Dartmouth College on educa- 
tional methods. 

During the past month Mr. W. Lin- 
wood Chase and Mr. Hatch have been 
giving a series of lectures and demon- 
Strations of the teaching of the social 
Studies in the state of Delaware. 


The Elementary School Annual Song 
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Contest, under the direction of Miss 
Helen Latham, is being held this year 
Fortieth Anni- 
Horace Mann School. 
The program includes the popular songs 
of forty years ago, and Mrs. Anna 
George DeMille, one of the early grad- 
uates of the school, has been chosen as 


as a celebration of the 
versary of the 


one of the judges. 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS 
EDUCATION 
At the annual meeting held in New 
York City on April 18 Professor Anna 
M. Cooley was reelected to the office 
of President of the New York State 
Home Economics Association. 





Dr. Annie McLeod, director of Eu- 
thenics of Vassar College, spoke at the 
April meeting of the Helen Kinne Home 
Economics Club of Teachers College on 
the organization of and plans for the 
Department of Euthenics at Vassar. 

Miss Saidee Stark has been appointed 
a member of the staff of Household Arts 
Education for the Summer Session of 
1927 and the year 1927-1928. 


INTERNATIONAL 
INSTITUTE OF TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


The International Institute has just 
published through the Bureau of Publi 
cations, Teachers College, two new num 
The first, 
Reorganization of Education in Prussia, 
by Professors I. L. Kandel and Thomas 
Alexander, is a book of over six hundred 
pages, based on official 
publications. Part I is devoted to the 
Reconstruction of the Educational Sys 


bers in their series of Studies. 


documents and 


tem since the Revolution; Part II con- 
sists of the Suggestions of the Prussian 
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Ministry for Science, Art, and Popular 
Education for courses of study of the 
various schools. 

The second Study is Professor Paul 
Monroe’s Essays in Comparative Educa- 
tion: Republished Papers. The twelve 
essays here collected have appeared over 
a period of twelve years. In the main 
they are selections from Reports on Edu- 
cation in the Philippines, China, Moslem 
Lands, and Latin America; three are on 
the Educational Programs of the Near 
East Relief and Mission Education; 
others are on Educational and National- 
ism, Features of American Education of 
Interest to Foreigners, and the Function 
of a University. 

The Institute has also published 
through the Bureau of Publications a 
Guidebook to European School 
This bulletin is published to 
serve the needs of travelers who are in- 
terested in schools and in education, and 
is intended to supplement such guides as 
Baedeker or Joanne. 
cluded Belgium, France, 
Germany, Italy, Spain, and Switzerland. 


MUSIC 


Some 
Systems. 


The countries in- 


are Austria, 


EDUCATION 


Significant from the 
viewpoint of the general educator were 
given during the Music Week celebra 
tion at Teachers College. It is hoped 
that contributions by Professors I. L. 
Kandel, R. G. Reynolds, C. C. Tilling- 
hast, J. F. Williams, and R. B. Raup 
may be available in printed form next 
fall. 


talks on music 


One of the new features of the com- 
during Music Week was 
the designating of each of the noon com- 
munity sings as a period for a special 
type of folk song. Each of the days 
devoted English, 


munity singing 


was respectively to 
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Italian, German, Irish, 


Scotch, and 


American songs. 





During May Mr. N. L. Church spoke 
to the Recreation School at Stamford, 
Conn., and Professor P. W. Dykema ad- 
judicated at the State Musical Contests 
in Greensboro, N. C. 





At the regular weekly convocations 
the speakers in April and May included 
Miss Lucetta Daniell, Professor P. W. 
Dykema, and Miss Frances Clapp. 





On Saturday, May 7, the Music Edu- 
cation Club had a picnic at the country 
home of Mrs. Ruth Anthony, one of the 
students, at Allendale, N. J. 





All the present members of the teach- 
ing staff will give courses in the Sum- 
mer Session and in addition there will 
be twenty-six instructors from other in- 
stitutions, including a number of those 
who have been here in preceding Sum- 
Special attention will be 
given to instrumental music, both band 


mer Sessions. 


and orchestra, and all prospective stu- 
dents are 
with them. 


urged to bring instruments 


NATURAL SCIENCE 


Professor Samuel R. Powers spent 
March 7 to 9 in Houston, Tex., advis- 
ing with the science teachers of the city 
and assisting in the organization of their 
On April 
14, Professor Powers read a paper be- 
fore the Richmond meeting of the Edu- 


cation Section of the American Chemical 


program of science teaching. 


Society and reported on committee work 
which had been assigned to him. 





The Science Club has enjoyed a pleas- 
The member- 


ant and profitable year. 
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ship is made up of those who are pri- 
marily interested in one or more of the 
fields of Natural Science. The students 
of the Science Education group form 
the nucleus of membership, but others 
are invited and have been present in 
large numbers at several of the meet- 
ings. 

The purpose of the club is partly pro- 
fessional and partly social. It has served 
as a medium for the getting together of 
faculty and science students, and as a 
means of getting acquainted with the 
latest developments in the field of science. 

The programs are varied but always 
pertain to something of a scientific na- 
A dinner was held at the begin- 
ning of the year and a social is planned 
for each term. 


ture. 


Demonstrations and lec- 
tures by leading scientists constitute the 
usual program. Speakers for the year 
1926-27 were: Dr. Otis W. Caldwell, 
Dr. David Snedden, Dr. Edward L. 
Thorndike, Dr. Charles P. Berkey, Dr. 
Michael Pupin, and Mr. Jesse Whitsit. 





A number of schools are planning to 
introduce the Horace Mann Course of 
Study in Science into their elementary 
school programs during the ensuing aca- 
demic year. Among those which have 
recently volunteered are the Community 
School, St. Louis, Mo., and the Train- 
ing Schools of North Texas State Teach- 
ers College and of the State Normal 
School at Towson, Md. These schools 
will coéperate by using the material and 
by indicating its strength and weakness 
after having given it a thorough tryout 
in the classroom. The suggestions re- 
ceived will be considered in later revi- 
sions. The course of study will be pub- 
lished this summer by the Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College. It will 
contain the specific objective, the larger 
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objective of which the specific objective 
is a part, essential meanings to be de- 
veloped, suggested procedure, and bib- 
liography, for pupil and teacher for each 
grade level of the elementary school. 





Meetings of the committee which is 
revising the course of study of elemen- 
tary school science for the State of New 
York have been held during the past 
month at Teachers College. Mr. Gerald 
Craig is a member of this committee. 





A complete revision of the Powers 
General Science Test has recently been 
published by the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College. 


NORMAL SCHOOL 
EDUCATION 


Professor William C. Bagley was the 
speaker at the annual alumni banquet of 
the Buffalo State Normal School on Sat- 
urday evening, May 14. 





Professor Bagley is a member of the 
Central Committee of the 
Centre, a 


Florentine 
school 
which is “planned to offer to a limited 
number of American school instructors 
an exceptional opportunity to confer with 
representative men and women of cul- 
ture from different European countries 
for the better understanding of old world 
culture and education. . . . The Centre 
is located old historic villa of 
about twelve acres just below the hill- 


recently organized 


in an 
side of Fiesole. Although within easy 
access of the city of Florence, the place 
has the value of detachment from the 
city, the charm and beauty of the coun- 
try, and the necessary quiet for thought. 
.. «+ The Centre is under the direction 
of Miss Edith May, a graduate of Wel- 


lesley College and for many years a 
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resident of Italy, and Miss Mabel Tur- 
of Mount Holyoke College 
Columbia University. Miss 
Newcomb, of Barnard College, is assist- 
ing in the educational promotion of the 


ner, and 


Virginia 


plan.” 





Among the alumni holding administra- 
tive positions in the field of professional 


preparation of teachers, who recently 
visited the College, are the following: 
Dr. Ned H. Dearborn, in charge of 


the professional preparation of teachers 
for the University of the State of New 
York, at Albany; Dr. George W. Fra- 
zier, president of the State Teachers 
College, Greeley, Colo.; Dr. H. G. Ben- 
nett, president of the State Teachers 
College, Durant, Okla.; Dr. Robert M. 
Steele, principal of the State Normal 
Pa.; and Dr. W. S. 


Taylor, dean of the School of Education 


School, Clarion, 


of the University of Kentucky. 


will 


publish two books during the coming 


Professor Thomas Alexander 
summer; one on The Training of Ele- 
mentary Teachers in Germany, in which 
will be 
teaching at the universities and the Prus- 
the other, 


Teaching of 


discussed the new methods of 
sian teachers colleges; and 
The 
Reading, with Professor H. L. Donovan 
and Miss Julia Harris, of Peabody Col- 


lege. 


Supervision of the 





will conduct a 
at the 
University of Berlin from July 20 to 
August 10. 
can teachers interested in studying prob- 
in middle 
Professor Alexander 


Professor Alexander 
seminar for American teachers 
It will be open to Ameri- 


lems European’ education. 


will also give a 


series of lectures on American education 


at the University of Berlin. These lec- 
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tures will be for German teachers and 
During a week 
in July he will lecture at the University 
of Vienna. 


will be given in German. 


From August 10 to 15 he 
will attend the Locarno Conference, 





Miss 
been 


Macdonald, who has 
associate in Normal 
School Education during the past year, 


Marion 


serving as 


has accepted an appointment to teach 
education in the Jamaica ‘Training 
School for Teachers, Jamaica, L. L., be- 
ginning next September. 

The students in Normal School Edu- 
cation were entertained by the faculty 
members and their wives at an informal 
tea in the Grace Dodge Room on May 5. 


In spite of impending examinations, 
the members of the Teacher Training 
League spent a very enjoyable afternoon 


on The Palisades on May 7. 


NURSING AND HEALTH 
Professor Isabel M. Stewart spoke on 
“Fundamentals in the Education of the 
Nurse” at the Symposium on Public 
Health Nursing held March 23-25 by 
Henry 


the Visiting Nurse Service of 


Street Settlement, New York City. 





Miss Helen F. Boyd spoke on “Staff 
Education in Municipal Public Health 
Nursing Organizations” at the Public 
Health Nursing Institute of the Middle 
Atlantic Division of the 
Nurses Association. 


American 


A dinner was given on April 26 at the 
Hotel McAlpin, New York City, to Miss 
Lydia E. Anderson, a former student 


and assistant in the department of Nurs- 
Miss Anderson has been 
a successful leader for thirty years in 


ing Education. 
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nursing schools in and about New York 
City and has served for twenty years 
on the Board of Nurse Examiners of 
New York State. A fund has been 
given in her name to be used in some 
way which will advance the preparation 
Over 


four hundred former and present stu- 


of teachers for nursing schools. 


dents and colleagues attended the din- 


ner and joined in the tribute to Miss 


Anderson. 


Professor M. Adelaide Nutting has 


‘ust returned from Bermuda. 


RECENT APPOINTMENTS IN 
NURSING 


Miss Mary (B.S. 1927 
part-time instructor in Nursing Educa- 


EDUCATION 


Power and 


tion during the year 1926-27), as super- 
intendent of nurses and principal of the 
School for Nurses, 
Hospital, Detroit, Mich. 


Miss Clara Quereau, as assistant su- 


Farrand Harper 


perintendent of nurses, Harper Hospital. 

Miss Lulu Wolf (B.S. 1927), as edu- 
cational director, Jewish Hospital, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Miss Marion Wells (A.M. 1927), as 
superintendent of nurses, Hospital of 
Good Shepherd, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Miss Marion McCorkell as instructor, 
Hospital of Good Shepherd, Syracuse, 
N. Y. 

Miss as superintendent 
of Nurses, Presbyterian Hospital of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Miss Carol Martin (A.M. 1927), as 
director of nursing education, Summer 
Session, George Peabody College, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


Anna Grass, 


Miss Martha Russell as superinten- 
dent of the Blodgett Memorial Hospital 
for Children, Detroit, Mich. 


Miss Agnes Peltz as instructor of 
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practical nursing, Chicago Memorial 
Hospital, Chicago, IIl. 
NUTRITION 

In the February, March, and April 
issues of the Journal of Chemical Educa- 
tion were published the fourth, fifth, and 
last of Professor Henry C. 
“The 
The titles are respectively “The Anti- 
rachitic Vitamin, Now Commonly Called 
D,” “Vitamin EF,” 
mary of Some of the Properties of Vita 


mins A, B, C, D, and FE.” 


Sherman’s 


series of papers on Vitamins.” 


Vitamin and “Sum- 


At the Spring Meeting of the Ameri 
can Chemical Society in Richmond, Va., 
Professor Sherman presented a paper on 
“Recent 


Research on the Nature and 


Significance of Enzymes and Vitamins.” 





At a recent meeting under the auspices 
of the Chemistry Club of Wadleigh 
High School, New York City, Professor 
Sherman gave a lecture on “Vitamins” 
for the students of the departments of 
chemistry and biology. 

At the Conference on Nursery Schools 
held in New York City, April 21 to 
23, Professor Mary S. Rose spoke at 
the session which considered the topic, 
“The Problem of the Physical Well-Be- 
ing of the Nursery School Child.” 

Dr. Francis G. Benedict, director of 
the Nutrition Laboratory of the Car 
Institution of Washington, on 
April 22 lectured at the College on “Stu- 
dies in Human and Animal Metabolism” 


negie 


for students in this department and all 
others interested. 

On April 27 the Home Economics As- 
sociation of Greater New York held a 
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meeting on the general topic of “The 
Child and Nutrition York.” 
The speakers were Mrs. Elizabeth Rob- 
inson of the Judson Health Center on 
“Nutrition in the Judson Health Cen- 
ter’; Miss Frances Benjamin of the 
East Harlem Nursing and Health Dem- 
onstration on “Parental Training and 
Its Relation to the Nutrition of Chil- 
dren”; and Professor Rose on “A Public 


in New 


School Experiment.” 

Miss Clara Taylor on May 3 ad- 
dressed the Home Economics Club of 
the New York State College for Teach- 
ers at Albany, N. Y., on “Recent Ex- 
perimental Work in the Field of Nutri- 
The Club had as guests at this 
meeting the Home Economics Club from 
Skidmore College. 


tion.” 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Professor Thomas D. Wood gave an 
“Health Education” to the 
parents and teachers of the Ethical Cul- 


address on 


ture School on March 31, and on 
“Weight Control for Adults” at the Car- 
roll Club on April 24. 

Professor Wood will preside at the 
general session of the American Child 
Health 
D. C., on the evening of May 10, and 
will act as chairman of the Child Health 
Education 
on May 26-27. 


Association, in Washington, 


Conference in Indianapolis, 


Dr. Jesse F. Williams left on April 
26 for Corvallis, Ore., to deliver the 
dedication address at the opening of the 
New Woman’s Building of the Oregon 
State Agricultural College on May 7. 
On this trip Dr. Williams will visit col- 
lege departments of physical education 
at numerous institutions. 


Dr. Williams attended the Annual 
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Convention of the American Physical 
Education Association, at Des Moines, 
April 13-16. He addressed the general 
session on Thursday, and the athletic sec- 
tion on Friday. Dr. David K. Brace, 
of the University of Texas, was on the 
program. 

Mr. Henry Foster has accepted the 
directorship of physical education at the 
University of Washington, beginning in 
the fall. 

Mr. John Dambach goes to the Uni- 
of Pittsburgh as professor of 
He is taking Mr. 
James H. Potts with him as instructor. 


versity 
physical education. 


The monthly meeting of the Pemicans, 
on April 9, was an open session at which 
The May 


meeting of this men’s group will be held 


women and faculty attended. 


at Dr. Williams’ country place, north of 
Peekskill. 

Mr. Arthur Denney 
rence College this fall. 


returns to Law- 


The Circus given by the students and 
faculty of Physical Education, on April 
22, rivaled the show at Madison Square 
Garden, in enthusiasm of players and 
audience. 

The students of Physical Education 
are publishing a number of The Disco- 


bolus. They report: Not dead yet. 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
The Religious Education Association 


Convention, held in Chicago, April 26 
to 28, was an interesting and significant 


gathering. Of particular import to the 


Teachers College delegates was the part 
played by Dr. George A. Coe. 


In addi- 
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tion to a number of illuminating com- 
ments and questions given from the floor 
of the convention Dr. Coe spoke on 
Tuesday night on “Our Two-Headed 
System of Education” and at the banquet 
on Thursday night on “The Task Ahead 
as I See It.”” He served on the Find- 
ings Committee, and as chairman brought 
the report of the Editorial Committee to 
the business meeting of the Association. 
In a later business session it was an- 
nounced that Dr. Coe would give eight 
weeks next winter to conference work in 
the colleges. 


Miss Margaret Forsyth is returning 
to the Religious Education department 
as one of its instructors for the Summer 
Session and for next winter. Miss 
Blanche Nicola, who has been an as- 
sistant in the department for the last 
two years, is leaving Teachers College 
and the Labor Temple to serve as dean 
of women at Berea College in Kentucky. 


A conference to initiate a study of 
objectives for missionary education was 
called on April 21 by the Missionary 
Miss Katharine 
L. Richards attended as representative 


Education Movement. 


of the department. 


Professor Adelaide T. Case has given 
a course for superintendents in the ten 
weeks’ institute for leaders of Daily Va- 
cation Bible Schools held at the Second 
Avenue Baptist Church. 
at the regular Friday night service of 
the White Plains Jewish Community 
Center on “Educating for Enjoyment,” 
and on “The Religion of Childhood” at 
the national religious education confer- 
ence of the Episcopal Church held in 
Rochester early in May. 


She also spoke 


RURAL EDUCATION 


Students of Rural Education out in 
the field are requested to note the forth- 
coming Conference on Country Life 
which is to meet at Michigan State Col- 
lege in East Lansing August 1 to 6. 
This important gathering will be the 
tenth annual meeting of the American 
Country Life Association, and will take 
the form of both a national and an inter- 
national conference. The general theme 
of the meeting will be “a decade of 
progress in rural life” with special em 
phasis upon farm income and farm life. 
An advance study in this field, prepared 
by rural specialists under the direction 
of Dr. Dwight Sanderson of Cornell 
University, will be used as the basis for 
discussion. Among the economists par- 
ticipating in the discussion will be not 
only outstanding authorities from various 
sections of the United States but also 
noted leaders from Denmark, England, 
and other European countries. In addi 
tion to the sessions for adult members, 
special sections for college students are 
These will deal with 


particular phases of the general theme 


being arranged. 


as revised for student discussion, and 
will be under the direction of Dr. Kirk- 
patrick, of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Washington, D. C., and Pro- 
fessors John D. Willard and John Phe 
lan, of the Michigan Agricultural Col 
lege. An attendance of some three 
thousand persons is expected at this con 
ference, which promises to be the largest 
rural gathering of its kind ever held in 
the United States. 
gram and further information write Mr. 


For a complete pro 


Henry Israel, Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Country Life Association, 1849 
Grand Central Terminal Building, New 


York City. 
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Rural 
Club and the department, held in Inter- 


The annual dinner of the 
national House on May 2, was one of 
the most outstanding occasions of its 
type in the history of the College. The 
program of the evening centered upon 
the general topic of fundamental needs 
in rural education. These were defined 
as five; namely, specialization, adapta- 
tion, research, experimentation, and pro- 
The first of these was briefly 
discussed by Professor Mabel Carney, 
Mr. Verne McGuffey of Colorado, and 
Mr. K. L. Adapta- 
tion, especially as accomplished in the 
rural advanced class (Education 346F), 


motion. 


Butting of Texas. 


was discussed by Miss Laura Zirbes of 
the department of Elementary Educa- 
tion, who has been a member of this 
class during the year. The need for re- 
search in rural education was empha- 
sized by Mr. Allan Hulsizer of New 
Jersey, representing the Doctor’s candi- 
dates of the rural field; and by Dr. Ed- 
mund deS. 


need for special research in the field of 


Brunner, representing the 


rural sociology. Experimentation and 
promotion were then emphasized by Miss 
Helen Heyl of Virginia, speaking for 
the Rural Club; and Mr. Y. C. Li of 
China, students. 
The chief addresses of the evening, how- 
ever, were by Dr. L. R. Marston of the 
National Research Council of Washing- 
ton, D. C., and by Professor Fannie W. 


Dunn, who summarized the whole pro- 


speaking for foreign 


gram most ably and pointed out the 
needs of rural education for the future. 

Among the special guests present were 
Dr. A. G. Rau of Moravian College, 
Bethlehem, Pa., who is to give the rural 
sociology course next year while Dr. 
Brunner is absent in Korea; Miss Lu- 
cetta Daniell; Mr. Clarence Linton, sec- 


retary of Teachers College; and Miss 
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Alice Bivins, who led the music. 
Hattie S. 
president of the 


Miss 
Parrott, of North Carolina, 


Club, 


much grace and ease. 


presided with 


The special unit course on Boys’ and 
Girls’ Club Work which has been of- 
fered in the departinent of Rural Edu- 
cation for the past five or six years, has 
developed this spring into significant pro- 
portions. ‘The attempt for some years 
through this discussion has been to work 
out a program fer which school spe- 
cialists and extension workers might co- 
field. 


Toward this end government authorities 


operate more effectively in the 
have been invited to participate in the 
course and two lectures have been given 
this year by Miss Gertrude Warren and 
Mr. Robert G. Foster of Washington, 
ie oe 


conferences have been arranged betw een 


Following these discussions group 


committees of extension leaders and 
result that 
more satisfactory plans of coéperation 
These will be 
published in a later issue of Tue Rec- 
orp for the benefit of 


field. 


school specialists with the 
now seem forthcoming. 


alumni in the 


The Rural 


Teachers College, 


Experimental School of 
which has 


operation for the past six 


been in 
years, has 
yielded the results anticipated and will 
be discontinued in June of this year. 
Miss Everett, the 
charge, who has done most admirable 
throughout the 
return to Teachers College for further 


Marcia teacher in 


work experiment, will 
study and writing on the work of the 
school. The first report of the under- 
taking, prepared by Miss Everett and 
Professor Fannie W. Dunn, is now in 
book form, entitled Four Years in a 


Country School, and may be procured 
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from the Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College. 

Mr. Y. C. Li and Mr. C. S. Huang 
passed their final oral examinations in 
May and expect to sail for China in 
July or August. Both these candidates 


The sub- 


ject of Mr. Li's dissertation was “A 


majored in rural education. 


Study of the Organization of the Amer- 
ican One-Teacher School,” and the sub- 
ject of Mr. Huang’s was “Profession- 
alized Supervision of Instruction on a 
County Basis in the United States.” The 
department wishes them success and hap- 
piness in their new work at home, and 
looks forward with confidence to the 
contributions they will make to the de- 
velopment of rural education in China. 
Mr. Verne McGuffey of Colorado 
and Mr. R. L. Bunting of Texas have 
just completed a thoroughgoing study of 
“Rural Education in Normal Schools 
and Teachers Colleges” as their term 
Rural 


Course (Education 246M). 


Fundamental 

This study 
will be published next fall in an early 
issue of the TeacHeERS CoLiece Recorp. 


papers for the 





Among the usual stream of spring vis- 
itors to the department this year have 
been Professor J. C. Bosman of Trans- 
vaal University College, Pretoria, South 
Africa; Dr. J. W. Arthur of the Kikuyu 
Missions, Kenya Colony, East Africa; 
and also Mme. Anna Bugge Wicksell of 
Sweden, who is the educational repre- 
sentative of the Mandates Commission 
of the League of Nations. Professor 
and Mrs. Bosman are especially inter- 
ested in rural secondary education, and 
will make a tour of the United States 
in June for the purpose of visiting some 
of our best rural high schools. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Professor Thomas H. Briggs has ac- 
cepted membership on the committee ap- 
pointed by the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland to establish a list 
of standard high schools in the southern 
district of New York. 





The following students, under the di- 
rection of Professor Briggs, participated 
in the recent survey of the secondary 
schools of Lynn, Mass.: Messrs. Board- 
Leonard, 
MacFarlane, Mayo, Rich, and Taylor; 
and Misses Farnham, Robinson, Zeller, 


and Woodruff. 


man, Fagerstrom, Godman, 


Professor Briggs made during April a 
study of the organization and adminis- 
tration of the Ethical Culture School in 
New York City and offered recommen- 
dations for improvement before the 
School moves to the new site at Field- 
ston. Professor Briggs is also acting as 
advisor to the Hil! School, Pottstown, 
Pa., in its attempts to improve its cur- 
riculum. 





At the last meeting of the Secondary 
Group for the academic year there was 
a discussion led by Principals Denbigh, 
Bogart, Avent, Bosshart, and Underhill, 
and Professors Cox and Whitman on 
practical 


supervision. Criticism was 


made of the supervisory suggestions 
made on summaries of recitations, which 
had previously been mimeographed and 


distributed. 





Briggs has delivered ad- 
dresses recently before the Lehigh Val- 
ley Arts Association, meeting at Easton, 


Professor 


the Des Moines teachers, the Southeast- 
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ern lowa State Teachers Association, at 
Keokuk, the annual conference of the 
Principals of Junior and Senior High 
Schools of Massachusetts, and the West- 
chester County, N. Y., Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 

On the evening of May 13, Professor 
Maxie N. Woodring discussed “Method 
of Improving Study Habits of High 
School Pupils” before the New York So- 
ciety for Experimental Study of Educa- 
tion at the Washington Irving High 
School. 





Professor Percival M. Symonds has 
recently given a test to measure school 
effort, or studiousness, in the Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Preparatory Country Day 
School, in the Montclair High School, 
and in the McBurney School. 

In the April number of Educational 
Administration and Supervision appeared 
an article by Dr. Symonds on “The 
Measurement of Teaching Efficiency in 
High School.” 

Mr. Charles W. Boardman has been 
giving tests for high school teachers in 
the following schools: DeWitt Clinton 
High School, New York City; North 
High School, Des Moines, Iowa; High 
School, Sapulpa, Okla.; High School, 
Bemidji, Minn.; University High School, 
University of Minnesota; High School, 
Hazleton, Pa.; and High School, Bronx- 
ville, N. Y. 


TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


At the meeting of the New York State 
Home Economics Association which took 
place at the Hotel Commodore, New 
York City, April 18, Miss Lillian H. 
Locke spoke on “Recent Developments 


in the Field of Textiles and Clothing.” 
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On May 7, Miss Locks spoke at the 
meeting of the New Jersey Home Eco- 
nomics Association, College, 
New Brunswick, N. J., on “Leaving the 
Home Out of Home Economics.” 


Woman's 





At the April 13 meeting of the Con- 
ference on Home Making, directed by 
Mrs. Lillian Gilbreth and held at 
Teachers College, Miss Esther Cundiff 
gave a short talk on “Fatigue Caused 
by the Clothing of the Child.” 





Mrs. Evelyn S. Tobey addressed the 
members of the Ontario Educational As- 
sociation in Toronto on April 20 and 21. 
Her topics were “Responsibility of the 
Teacher” and “Apprenticeship Training 
in Vocational and Technical Schools.” 

Mrs. Tobey will attend the 
Economics Teachers meeting in Augusta, 
Me., on May 21, and will speak on “The 
Opportunities of the Home Economics 
Teacher in the Clothing Field.” On 
June 14 and 15 she will take part in 
the clothing work given at the Rural 
Women’s Short Course, held at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. On July 15 she 
will address the Continuation and Voca- 
tional Teachers of the Summer Session 
of the Fitchburg, Mass., Normal School. 

Mrs. Tobey will attend the conference 
of Farmers and Home Workers held at 


Home 


the University of New Hampshire in 
Durham on August 15. She will speak 
on “The Selection and the Spirit of the 
Clothing of Today.” 


SUMMER NURSERY 
SCHOOL 


The School of Education of Teachers 
College will conduct a Summer Nursery 
School at the Institute of Child Welfare 
Research, 514 West 126th Street, from 
July 11 to August 19. 
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The Nursery School will be in ses- 
sion five days a week, from 8:30 a. m. 
to 3:30 p. m. There will be a tuition 
and food charge of thirty dollars for the 
session, payable at registration. Applica- 
tions are now being received for a limited 
number of normal, healthy children, 
whose ages at the opening of the school 
range between fifteen months and three 
years nine months, and who are able to 
walk and to eat solid food. The chil- 
dren accepted will be divided into two 


groups according to age and social de- 
velopment. 

Summer Session students who plan to 
bring their families with them to New 
York may have an opportunity to make 
application now. 

Requests for application blanks or for 
further information should be addressed 
to Mrs. Helen B. Torrens, Secretary 
of the Institute of Child Welfare Re 
search, 514 West 126th Street, New 
York City. 
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Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Miss Marion SHERIDAN, 711 Orange Street, New Haven, Conn. 
Alumni Trustees: Mr. Jesse Homer Newton, Superintendent of Schools, 
Denver, Colo. 
Miss Mercy J. Hayes, 301 American State Bank Building, Detroit, Mich. 
Alumni Office: Russell Hall, Teachers College, 525 West 120th Street, New 
York City. 
Address all communications to Robert K. Speer, 
Field Secretary, Teachers College, New York City. 


SECRETARY-TREASURERS OF TEACHERS COLLEGE CLUBS 





ArricA—SoOUTH AFRICA CLUB ARKANSAS—STATE CLUB 
Dr. E. G. Malherbe Mr. H. G. Hotz 
University of Cape Town University of Arkansas 


‘ a ! Fayetteville, Ark. 
Cape Town, South Africa , ee : ; 
CALIFORNIA—SOUTHERN CLUB 

Miss Lela W. Aultman 
Miss Agnes Harris 6811 Leland Way 


Auburn, Ala. Hollywood, Calif. 


ALABAMA—STATE CLUB 
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Cuina—East CHina CLus 
Mrs. Nita M. Stallings 
Soochow, Ku, China 

ConNECTICUT—NeEw Haven CLus 
Miss Frances Terrill 
100 Whalley Avenue 
New Haven, Conn. 

CoNNECTICUT—STATE CLUB 
Mrs. A. W. Jennings 
1172 Chapel Street 
New Haven, Conn. 

GeorGia—ATLANTA CLUB 
Miss Isabel Dew 
Head, Mathematics Department 
Fulton High School 
Atlanta, Ga. 

GEORGIA—STATE CLUB 
Miss Leila Bunce 
Director, Home Economics 
Fulton High School 
Atlanta, Ga. 

[NDIANA—SOUTH BEeNp CLuB 
Miss Mamie E. Kerner 
115 North William Street 
South Bend, Ind. 

INDIANA—STATE CLuB 
Mr. Howard R. Evans 
Principal of Schools 
Fontanet, Ind. 

LOUISIANA—STATE CLUB 
Prof. Homer L. Garrett 
Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge, La. 

Maine—StTate CLus 
Mr. Frank D. Rowe 
Supt. of Schools 
Warren, Me. 

MaryLanp—StTaTeE CLus 
Miss Lucetta M. Sisk 
Principal, High School 
Randallstown, Md. 

MicHIGAN—ANN Arzsor CLUB 

Secretary 
Miss Ethyl M. Neelands 


ACTIVITIES 


Couzens Hall 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
‘Treasurer 
Miss Edith Bader 
548 Thompson Street 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
MicH1GAN—BattLe Creek CLus 
Mrs. D. R. Dudley 
Asst. Superintendent of Schools 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


MicHicAN—Detroit CLus 
Recording Secretary 
Miss Zaide L. Voorheis 
Northern High School 
Detroit, Mich. 
‘Treasurer 
Kenneth Scaall 
Detroit, Mich. 
MicH1iGAN—Granpo Rapips CLus 
Mrs. Mabel Hutchings Bellows 
Kensington School 
Kensington and Curve Sts. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
MicHiGAN — NorTHERN 
CLuB 
Mr. Sidney Herring 
401 Front Street 
Marquette, Mich. 


MICHIGAN 


MINNESOTA—STATE CLUB 
Miss Elizabeth Sadley 
Northrop Collegiate School 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Missouri—Kansas City CLus 
Miss Madeleine Farley 
805 East 30th St. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Missourt—St. Louis Cius 
Mr. H. P. 
Board of Education 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Stellwagen 


Missourt—State C.Lus 
Miss Margaret Gartenbach 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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New York—Burrato Cius 
Miss Agnes McCarthy 
Technical High School 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

NortH CAROLINA—STATE CLUB 
Mr. L. R. Johnson 
111 Steele Street 
High Point, N. C. 

Ou10—AKRON CLUB 
Miss Clara Barker 
614 West Market Street 
Akron, O. 

Ou10o—ATHENS CLUB 
Mrs. E. B. Smith 
University of Ohio 
Athens, O. 

Oxn10—CINCINNATI CLUB 
Mr. E. D. Roberts 
Asst. Superintendent of Schools 
Denton Building 
Cincinnati, O. 

Ou10—CLEVELAND CLUB 

Secretary 
Miss Liva Biszantz 
11311 Clifton Blvd. 
Cleveland, O. 

Treasurer 
Miss Mary C. Frederick 
Mill School 
Cleveland, O. 

On10—Kent Cius 
Miss Isabelle Hazen 
Franklin Apartments 
Kent, O. 

On10—Totepo CLus 
Miss Grace Gordon 
Riverside School 
Toledo, O. 
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OKLAHOMA—STATE CLUB 
Miss Lucy Helen Meacham 
Director of Grades 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

PENNSYLVANIA—HARRISBURG CLUB 
Miss Helen Krall 
221 S. 13th Street 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

PENNSYLVANIA—PHILADELPHIA CLUB 
Miss Alice M. Baker 
State Normal School 
West Chester, Pa. 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
Mr. Sabino Taburnor 
Bureau of Education 
Division of Bataugas, P. I. 

Texas—StTatTe Cius 
Miss Evalina Harrington 
Primary Supervisor, Public Schools 
School Administration Building 
El Paso, Texas 

VERMONT—STATE CLUB 
Miss Mary B. Sullivan 
Normal School 
Castleton, Vt. 

ViIRGINIA—STATE CLUB 
Mr. C. B. Givens 
4010 West Street 
Richmond, Va. 

West Vircinta—StaTeE CLus 
Miss Wilma C. Spears 
Marshall College 
Huntington, W. Va. 

WIsconstn—StTaTE CLuB 
Mr. H. W. Peterson 
1049 39th Street 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





PRESIDENTS 
CLAss OF 1916 
Miss Mildred Memory 
1 Kermit Road 
Maplewood, N. J. 


OF CLASSES 
CLASS OF 1917 
Mrs. Hazen Hoyt 


3558 65th Street 
Woodside, L. I. 








ee 


; 
' 
' 
' 
' 
: 
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CLass OF 1918 425 West 123rd Street 
Mrs. Louise Holbrook Baldwin New York City 
1669 Columbia Road CLASS OF 1923 
Washington, D. C. Miss Grace Ely 
CLASS OF 1919 6 Kendall Green 
Mrs. Joseph M. Couse Washington, D. C. 
408 Asbury Park Avenue CLASS OF 1924 
Asbury Park, N. J. Miss Sallie Serson 
CLASS OF 1920 34th and Chestnut Streets 
Miss Ruth Taft Philadelphia, Pa. 
294 Macon Street CLASS OF 1925 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Miss Helen Warren 
CLASS OF 1921 The Garrison Forest School 
Miss Margaret Briggs Green Spring Valley 
1505 Jefferson Avenue Garrison, Md. 
Scranton, Pa. CLASS OF 1926 
CLASS OF 1922 Miss Yvonne Fassler 
Miss Eva Wagner Winthrop College 
Lincoln School Rock Hill, N. C. 





ANNOUNCEMENT OF ALUMNI ELECTION 


Alumni Trustee 


MISS MERCY J. HAYES 


301 American State Bank Building, Detroit, Mich. 


| 
| The Alumni Association of Teachers College takes pleasure 
| 

| ‘ " ‘ . 

in welcoming Miss Hayes to office as alumni trustee 

| 


for 1927-1929 
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ALABAMA TEACHERS 
COLLEGE CLUB 


The annual dinner of the Teachers 
College Club of Alabama was held on 
the evening of April 8th at 6 o'clock 
at the Southern Club in Birmingham. 
During the dinner the entire club joined 
in community singing and a number of 
“stunts.” Dr. Spright Dowell, president 
of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
made a very delightful toastmaster. The 
speaker of the evening, Dr. Franks of 
the Federal Board of Vocational Educa- 
tion, gave an excellent talk on “What 
Columbia has Meant to Vocational Edu- 
cation.” One of the outstanding fea- 
tures of the evening was the presentation 
of a brief case to the State Superinten- 
dent of Education, R. E. Tidwell. The 
evening closed with a short business ses- 
sion. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 
CLUB OF GRAND RAPIDS, 
MICHIGAN 


The first meeting of the year of the 
Grand Rapids Club was in the form of 
a tea for all former students at Teach- 
ers College in attendance at the State 
Teachers Convention. 

In January an informal luncheon 
meeting was held in honor of Dr. Lois 
C. Mossman. Almost every member of 
the organization was present and many 
guests were invited to meet Dr. Moss- 
After the luncheon Dr. Mossman 


told about some of the activities of the 


man. 


Teachers College staff, and then opened 
a round-table discussion regarding ques- 
tions in the local situation. Many ques- 
tions were asked by the various groups 
who are at work revising the Grand 
Rapids curriculum, especially concerning 
the relation of industrial arts to manual 
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training and home economics. The ne. 
cessity of enriching the informational 
content of these subjects for the ele. 
mentary grades was emphasized. 

On April 11 Sir John Adams, emeritus 
professor of the University of London 
and visiting professor at Harvard Uni- 
versity, was the guest of honor at a ban- 
quet. Sir John Adams was introduced 
by Dr. Alfred Wishart, pastor of the 
Fountain Street Baptist Church of 
Grand Rapids, who spoke briefly on “Ed- 
ucation from the Standpoint of a Minis- 
ter.” Sir John Adams gave a most 
interesting and inspiring address on 
“What Underlies the New Education.” 
Because of a desire to make the Teach- 
ers College organization a part of the 
larger organizations of teachers, this 
meeting was open to all members of the 
local teachers club. Sixty-nine represen- 
tatives of all departments of the public 
school system, the board of education, 
and the public library attended, and 
many expressed their appreciation of the 
work of the Club in bringing to Grand 
Rapids such people as Dr. 
and Sir John Adams. 


ALUMNI 


Joseph L. 1906; 
Ph.D. 1912), secondary 
education in the Graduate School of the 


Mossman 


NOTES 
Henderson (A.M. 


professor of 


University of Texas, will be a member 
of the summer school faculty of Cornell 
Profes- 
sor Henderson will give courses on the 
junior high school and on high school 
administration. 


University the coming summer. 


Amanda Lee Beaumont (A.M. 1923), 
dean of Marshall College, 
Huntington, W. Va., was made secre- 
tary of the Teachers College Section of 
the National 


women, 


Association of Deans of 


Women at the meeting in Dallas, Tex., 
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in February, and chairman of the per- 
sonnel committee of the same section. 

Florence May Morse (Ph.D. 1925) 
is associate professor at the University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Alfred D. Simpson (Ph.D. 1927) is 
director of research and surveys, State 
Board of Education, Hartford, Conn. 

Franklin E. Pierce (A.M. 1917) is 
supervisor of secondary education, State 
Board uf Education, Hartford, Conn. 

Roger M. Thompson (A.M. 1923) is 
assistant director of research and sur- 
veys, State Department of Education, 
Hartford, Conn. 

W. P. Dyer (Student, 1926) is super- 
visor of teacher training, New Britain 
State Normal School, New Britain, 
Conn. 


SUMMER SESSION 
POSITIONS 
The following appointments have been 
reported by the Bureau of Educational 
Service, Teachers College. 


Allen, Chas. F.—Instructor in secondary 
education, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Fla. 

Anderson, Genevieve—Teacher of meth- 
ods and demonstration, Iowa State 
Teachers College, Creston, Ia. 

Baker, Ernest Leroy—Instructor in psy- 
chology, Geneseo State Normal School, 
Geneseo, N. Y. 

Beers, Gertrude A.—Director of art de- 
partment, North Carolina College for 
Women, Greensboro, N. C. 

Beyer, 
arts, Appalachian 
School, Boone, N. C. 

Bowen, Elizabeth Jane—Teacher of 
methods and clothing, Hampton Insti- 
tute, Hampton, Va. 

Brown, Corbin A.—Assistant to Profes- 


Nancy—Director of industrial 


State Normal 
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sor R. Pintner, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 

Burrow, Blanche—Dancing counsellor, 
Camp Watonah, Brewster, Mass. 

Byrne, Lee—Instructor in secondary ed- 
ucation and in school building prob- 
lems, University of Alabama, Tusca- 
loosa, Ala. 

Camp, Bertha M.—Instructor in upper 
grade and primary methods, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Carroll, L. Grace—Teacher of mathe- 
matics, Indiana State Normal School, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

Coleman, Elsie—Teacher of penmanship, 
State Teachers College, Fredericks- 
burg, Va. 

Crow, Agnes—Teacher of mathematics, 
Indiana State Normal School, Indiana, 
Pa. 

Conrad, Loyal R.—Instructor in psy- 
chology, Central Michigan Normal 
School, Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 

Decker, Alice—Instructor in swimming, 
Cedarhurst Yacht Club, Cedarhurst, 
L. I. 

Diehl, Ivan Casper—Instructor in geog- 
raphy, State Normal School, Frost- 
burg, Md. 

Flynn, Margaret B.—Instructor in ele- 
mentary education, St. Benedict’s Col- 
lege, Atchison, Kan. 

Garretson, Anna K.—Instructor in ele- 
mentary education for supervisors and 
superintendents, University of Maine, 
Orono, Me. 

Gran, Ruth O.—Instructor in methods 
and materials in teaching of English, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 

Gregory, Leslie R.—Instructor, Univer- 
sity of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. 

Grifin, Orwin B.—Instructor in history 
of education, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Grimme, Madeleine C.—Teacher of do- 
mestic science, Leake and Watts 
Home School, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Hall, Frances—Director of physical ed- 
ucation, North Texas State Teachers 
College, Denton, Tex. 

Hamilton, Mrs. Mary—Teacher of 
third, fourth and fifth grades, Gar- 
den Country Day School, 
Heights, L. I. 

Harrison, Dorothy C.—Head counsellor, 
Camp Chequesset, Wellfleet, Mass. 

Howes, 


Jackson 


F.—Primary demonstration 
teacher, North Carolina College for 
Women, Greensboro, N. C. 


Lathrop, E. A.—Teacher of art and 
clothing, Hampton Institute, Hamp- 
ton, Va. 


Limberg, Ethel M.—Hostess at “Yelp- 
ing Hill” Camp, Conn. 

Linn, H. school ad- 
ministration, State Teachers College, 
Wayne, Nebr. 

MacN aught, 
swimming, State College of Agricul- 
ture, Athens, Ga. 

Mendenhall, 
psychology, Central Michigan Normal 
School, Mount Pleasant, Mich. 

Miller, Vera R.—Assistant in physical 
education, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Milliken, Chloe E.—Assistant professor 
of education, State Normal College, 
Kent, O. 

Morgenthaler, Edna—Instructor in edu- 


H.—Instructor in 


Frances—Instructor in 


James E.—Instructor in 


Liggett School, 


cation, George Peabody College for 
Women, Nashville, Tenn. 

Mueller, Margaret—Instructor in fine 
arts, design and methods, Maryland 
Institute, Baltimore, Md. 

Nash, Florence M.—lInstructor in har- 

Temple Philadel- 

phia, Pa. 


mony, University, 


COLLEGE 
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Ott, Hazel Hoyt—Director of training 
and teaching of methods, North Caro- 
lina College for Women, Greensboro, 
P< 

Paul, Fannie—Music counsellor, Ragged 
Mountain Camp, Andover, N. H. 

Puterbaugh, Edna—lInstructor in ele- 
mentary education and supervisor of 
training school, Thiel College, Green- 
ville, Pa. 

Riggs, Stanley C.—Teacher of profes- 

Maryland 
State Normal School, Frostburg, Md. 

Rockwell, Leon H.—lInstructor in psy- 


sionalized history courses, 


chology, tests and measurements, State 
Normal School, North Adams, Mass. 

Shaffer, Laurance F.—lInstructor in ed- 
ucational psychology, New York State 
College, Albany, N. Y. 

Showalter, Benjamin R.— Instructor, 
Milwaukee State Normal School, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Snyder, Annabel—Instructor in educa- 

Institute, 


tion, Hampton 


Va. 

Stark, William E.—Instructor in admin- 
istration and supervision, 
of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Steckelberg, Marie Mathilde 
tor in German, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, IIl. 

Tilton, J. W.—Instructor in psychology, 
North Carolina College for Women, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Walker, Helen M.—Instructor in psy- 


Hampton, 


University 





Instruc- 


chology and educational measurements, 
University of California, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Washburne, John N.—Instructor in edu- 
cational psychology, University of Buf- 
falo, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Viele, Ada 
courses, North Carolina College for 
Women, Greensboro, N. C. 


B.—Instructor in normal 











| 
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RECENT APPOINTMENTS 


The following appointments for the 
fall have been reported by the Bureau 
of Educational Service, Teachers Col- 
lege. 

Agee, Etta B.—Teacher of psychology 
and education, New York School of 
Fine and Applied Arts, New York 
City. 

Albert, Mary C.—Rural school teacher, 
Breatheds, Md. 

Anderson, Margaret E.—Teacher of 
domestic science, Miss Farmer's 
School of Cookery, Boston, Mass. 

Badger, Frances—Instructor in physical 
education, Lasell Seminary, Auburn- 
dale, Mass. 

Beaver, Louise—Teacher of sixth grade, 


Ethical Culture School, Brooklyn, 
me Be 
Bennett, Kathleen E.—Assistant pro- 


fessor of foods and nutrition, Mon- 
tana State College, Bozeman, Mont. 
Bishop, Helen M.—Teacher of French, 
High School, Plattsburg, N. Y. 
Burr, Marvin Y.—Assistant principal, 
Friends’ School, Baltimore, Md. 
Burton, Thomas C.—Headmaster, Cha- 
teau de Bures, Par Villennes, Seine 
et Oise, France. 
Carroll, Retta 
teacher in kindergarten department, 


Virginia—Assistant 


State Normal and Training School, 
Oswego, N. Y. 

Carstens, Candace—Teacher in Lasell 
Seminary, Auburndale, Mass. 

Carter, Lucina G.—Principal of 
Montrose Elementary School, South 
Orange, N. J. 

Chappelear, Claude $.—Dean of IIli- 
nois College, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Dambach, John—Professor of physical 
education, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Denworth, Katharine M.—Principal of 
Bradford Academy and Junior Col- 
lege, Bradford, Mass. 

Diehl, Ivan Casper—lInstructor in geog- 
raphy, State Normal School, Frost- 
burg, Md. 

Dudley, Katharine L.—Teacher of sec- 
ond grade, Greenacre School, Scars- 
dale, N. Y. 

Dunbrack, Winifred—Instructor in Eng- 
lish, Senior High School, Bangor, Pa. 


Elliott, Irene Margaret—Teacher of 
first grade, Holland Hall, Tulsa, 
Okla. 


Farwell, Louise—Assistant research di- 
rector and supervisor of student teach- 
ing, National Kindergarten and Ele- 
mentary College, Evanston, III. 

Fischer, Mildred—Dean of women, 
State Normal School, Mansfield, Pa. 

Foster, Henry M.—Director of physi- 
cal education, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, Wash. 

Galligan, Glendon E.—Assistant direc- 
tor of physical education, Scarsdale 
High School, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Hartt, Lottie B—vTeacher of foods and 
nutrition, Women’s College, Univer- 
sity of Delaware, Newark, Del. 

Harvey, Blanche—Instructor in foods, 
Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, O. 

Hendry, Elizabeth—Director of house- 
hold arts, Hampton Institute, Hamp- 
ton, Va. 

Heyl, Helen Hay—Assistant in rural ed- 
ucation, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Albany, N. Y. 

Hogan, Mrs. Gertrude L.—Home eco- 
nomics executive, Atlantic and Pacific 
Tea Company, Jersey City, N. J. 

Holland, Mary Morgan—Assistant in 
mathematics, Oneonta State Normal 
School, Oneonta, N. Y. 

Hogue, O. Wendell—Supervising prin- 
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cipal, Lyons Union School, Lyons, 
m. ¥. 


Joslin, Julia E.—Supervisor of fifth to 
eighth grade, Public Schools, Haver- 
hill, Mass. 

Jungk, Irene T.—Teacher of art, Pub- 
lic Schools, Summit, N. J. 

Kendall, Dorothy F.—Critic teacher, 
State Normal School, Willimantic, 
Conn. , 

Knobel, Amalie—Principal of Brooklyn 


Ethical Culture School, Brooklyn, 
_! # 
LeRoux, Jessie F.—State supervising 


agent (eight towns), Hartford, Conn. 
Little, Alice V.—Instructor in art, 
North Carolina College for Women, 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Logan, Hoolan—lInstructor in English, 


New York University, New York 
City. 
McCarte, Florence B.—Teacher of 


home economics, Public Schools, Prov- 
idence, R. I. 

McKee, Helen—Teacher of social stud- 
ies, Elmwood School, East Orange, 
a Fe 

McKendrick, Gladys—Assistant to di- 
rector of American Chil- 
dren’s Health Association, New York 
City. 

Mauck, Frances—Instructor in clothing, 
Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 
Medsker, in foods, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, 

Mich. 

Meston, Eleanor—Teacher of training, 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich. 

Meyer, Gertrude—Dietitian and teacher 
of domestic science, Ethical Culture 
School, New York City. 

Noble, Florence—Teacher of French, 
Staten Island Academy, New Brigh- 
ton, N. Y. 


research, 


Sylvia—Instructor 


RECORD 


Norwood, Alice B.—Director of educa- 
tion, Germantown Y.W.C.A., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Postlethwaite, Edna—Teacher of math- 
ematics, Central High School, Pater- 
son, N. J. 

Proctor, Percy M.—Principal of Patch- 
ogue High School, Patchogue, L. I. 

Puterbaugh, Clara—Teacher of educa- 


tion, Mansfield Female College, 
Mansfield, La. 
Puterbaugh, Edna— Supervising critic 


teacher, State Normal School, Mans- 
field, Pa. 

Queal, Lucy 1.—Assistant household 
editor, The Farm Journal, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Randolph, H. S.—Superintendent of 
Farm School, Ashville Farm School, 
Farm School, N. C. 

Rennoe, Hazel—Instructor in home eco- 
nomics, Milwaukee-Downer College, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Rextrew, Amy—Head of home econom- 
ics department, 
Newark, Del. 


Women’s College, 


Riesenberg, Edith— Teacher in first 
grade, Mayflower School, New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y. 

Roberts, Jessie M.—Instructor in de- 


sign, University of Cincinnati, Cincin- 
nati, O. 

Robinson, Florence Livingston—Princi- 
pal of Old Trail School, Akron, O. 
Rowles, Elizabeth $.—Teacher of kin- 
dergarten, State Normal School, Gen- 

eseo, N. Y. 

Russell, James O. H.—Teacher of so- 
ciology and economics, Woodrow Wil- 
son High School, Long Beach, Calif. 

Ryder, in nutrition, 
New York State College for Teachers, 
Albany, N. Y. 

Sauvain, Walter—Principal of schools, 


West Winfield, N. Y. 


Alice—Instructor 


[To be continued in October Record} 














ADVERTISEMENTS 


— 


Significant new Macmillan 
books ready tor summer study 


PROBLEMS IN CLASS- 
ROOM METHOD IN SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOLS 


by Douglas Waples 


TEACHING THE SOCIAL 
STUDIES 


by Edgar Dawson 


MEASUREMENT IN SEC- 
ONDARY EDUCATION 


by Percival M. Symonds 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR 
ACTIVITIES 
by H. C. McKown 


THE SCHOOL BOARD 
MEMBER 


by John C. Almack 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR 
STUDENTS OF EDUCA- 
TION 


by Arthur I. Gates 


HISTORICAL FOUNDA- 
TIONS OF MODERN ED- 
UCATION 


by Edward H. Reisner 


PRESCHOOL EDUCA- 
TION 


by Ilse Forest 


MENTAL HYGIENE 
by Daniel Wolford La Rue 


ECONOMIC LIFE AND 
THE CURRICULUM 


by Henry Harap 


THE PROMOTION OF 
SCHOLARSHIP AMONG 
TEACHERS OF SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOLS 


by Edward A. Fitzpatrick and P. 
W. Hutson 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
READING 
by Arthur I. Gates 


STUNTS AND SELF- 
TESTING ACTIVITIES 
by Martin Rodgers 


THE NEW PHYSICAL ED- 
UCATION 


by Thomas D. Wood and Rosalind 
F. Cassidy 


Write for complete information 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago 





Dallas 


Atlanta San Francisco 
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CLARK WILLIAMS 
& CO. 


Investment Bankers 





Members New York Stock Exchange 


160 Broadway New York City 









































Just Published 
THINKING, SPEAKING, ann WRITING 


Holman, Jameson, Knickerbocker, Clark and Veit 
A three book series for the seventh, eighth, and ninth years 


Each book provides a complete course in composition and gram- 
mar for one year, while the series insures a coordinated plan of study 
for three years. 


[In composition, oral work precedes written. Preliminary questions 
direct the pupil’s thinking; oral composition and criticism from his 
classmates reveal his mistakes; and a final series of questions aids 
him to check his written work. 


Grammar is taught as the functioning of words in sentences, as a 
means to effective speaking and writing. As soon as a principle 
has been presented, the pupil is required to make that principle func- 
tion in his own speaking and writing. 





SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 


New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco | 
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UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


in Europe this summer 
Sailings June 4 to July 2 


General Itineraries 
Special Tours 
University Men in Charge 
Prices Reasonable 


Complete information will be 
sent on request 





address 


Bureau of University Travel 


5 BOYD STREET 
Newton Mass. 




















College Graduates 


—TEACHERS OF ALL SECOND- 
ARY AND COLLEGE SUBJECTS 
—get a choice position through us— 
any part of the country. Not an ordi- 
nary agency. More than half of the 
State Universities have selected our 
candidates. College graduates regis- 
tered exclusively, except in vocational 
fields. Executives, report your vacan- 
cies. Teachers, write for details. 


SPECIALISTS’ 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
ODEON BUILDING 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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THE COLLEGE BOOKSTORE, 1224 AMSTERDAM AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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THE BIG 
COOPERATIVE 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Thoroughly covers every state in 
the Union and all of its possess- 
ions. Write for our free litera- 
ture. 


DO IT NOW; 
WE'LL DO THE REST 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICE, Inc. 
Main Office; 


COLFAX at COOK DENVER, COLO. 
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